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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN GENERAL. 





THe mere gathering of individuals into a group does not con- 
stitute them a society. A society, in the sociological sense, is 
formed only when, besides juxtaposition there is co-operation. So 
long as members of the group do not combine their energies to 
achieve some common end or ends, there is little to keep them 
together. They are prevented from separating only when the wants 
of each are better satisfied by uniting his efforts with those of others, 
than they would be if he acted alone. 

Co-operation, then, is at once that which cannot exist without a 
society, and that for which a society exists. It may be a joining of 
many strengths to effect something which the strength of no single 
man can effect; or it may be an apportioning of different activities 
to different persons, who severally participate in the benefits of one 
another’s activities. The motive for acting together, originally the 
dominant one, may be defence against enemies; or it may be the 
easier obtainment of food, by the chase or otherwise; or it may 
be, and commonly is, both of these. In any case, however, the 
units pass from the state of perfect independence to the state of 
mutual dependence ; and as fast as they do this they become united 
into a society rightly so called. 

But co-operation implies organization. If acts are to be effectually 
combined, there must be arrangements under which they are adjusted 
in their times, amounts, and characters. 





This social organization, necessary as a means to concerted 
action, is of two kinds. Though these two kinds generally co-exist, 
and are more or less interfused, yet they are distinct in their origins 
and natures. There is a spontaneous co-operation which grows up 
without thought during the pursuit of private ends; and there is a 
co-operation which, consciously devised, implies distinct recognition 
of public ends. The ways in which the two are respectively esta- 
blished and carried on, present marked contrasts. 
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Whenever, in a primitive group, there begins that co-operation 
which is effected by exchange of services—whenever individuals find 
their wants better satisfied by giving certain products which they 
‘an make best, in return for other products they are less skilled in 
making, or not so well circumstanced for making, there is initiated 
a kind of organization which then, and throughout its higher stages, 
results from endeavours to meet personal needs. The division of 
labour, to the last as at first, grows by experience of mutual facilita- 
tions in living. Each new specialization of industry arises from the 
effort of one who commences it to get profit, and establishes itself 
by conducing in some way to the profit of others. So that there is 
a kind of concerted action, with the elaborate social organization 
developed by it, which does not originate in deliberate concert. 
Though it is true that within the small sub-divisions of this organi- 
zation, we find everywhere repeated the relation of employer and 
employed, of whom the one directs the actions of the other; yet this 
relation, spontaneously formed in the pursuit of private ends and 
continued only at will, is not made with conscious reference to 
achievement of public ends: ordinarily these are not thought of. 
And though, for the regulating of trading activities, there eventually 
arise agencies serving to adjust the supplies of commodities to the 
demands; yet such agencies do this not by direct stimulations or 
restraints, but simply by communicating information which serves 
to stimulate or restrain; and, further, these agencies themselves 
grow up not for the intended purpose of thus regulating, but in the 
pursuit of gain by individuals. So unintentionally has there arisen 
the elaborate division of labour by which production and distribu- 
tion are now carried on, that only in modern days has there come a 
recognition of the fact that it has all along been arising. 

On the other hand, that co-operation which unites the actions of 
individuals for a purpose immediately concerning the whole society, 
is a conscious co-operation, and is carried on by an organization 
of another kind, arising in a different way. When the primitive 
group has to defend itself against other groups, its members act 
together under further stimuli than those constituted by purely 
personal desires, Even at the outset, before any control by a chief 
exists, there is the control exercised by the group over its members ; 
ach of whom is obliged, by the consensus of opinion, to join in the 
general defence. Very soon the warrior of recognized superiority 
begins to exercise over each, during war, an influence additional to 
that exercised by the opinion of the group; and when his authority 
becomes established, it greatly furthers combined action. From the 
beginning, therefore, this kind of social co-operation is a conscious 
co-operation, and a co-operation which is not wholly a matter of choice 
—-is often much at variance with private wishes. As the organization 
initiated by it develops, we see that, in the first place, the fighting 
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division of the society displays in a more marked degree these same 
traits: the grades and divisions constituting an army, co-operate 
more and more under the regulation, consciously established, of 
agencies which over-ride individual volitions—or, to speak strictly, 
control individuals by motives which prevent them from acting as 
they would spontancously act. In the second place, we see that 
throughout the society as a whole, there spreads a kindretl form of 
organization—kindred in so far that, for the purpose of maintaining 
the militant organization and the government which directs it, there 
are similarly established over citizens, agencies which force them to 
labour more or less largely for public ends instead of private ends. 
And, simultaneously, there develops a further organization, still akin 
in its fundamental principle, which restrains individual activities in 
such wise that social safety shall not be endangered by the disorder 
consequent on unchecked pursuit of personal ends. So that this 
kind of social organization is distinguished from the other, as 
arising through conscious pursuit of public ends, in furtherance of 
which individual wills are constrained, first of all by the joint wills 
of the entire group, and afterwards more definitely by the will of a 
regulative agency which the group evolves. 

Most clearly shall we perceive the contrast between these 
two kinds of organization on observing that, while they are both 
instrumental to social welfare, they are instrumental in converse 
ways. That organization shown us by the division of labour for 
industrial purposes, exhibits combined action; but it is a combined 
action which directly seeks and subserves the welfares of individuals, 
and indirectly subserves the welfare of society as a whole by pre- 
serving individuals. Conversely, that organization evolved for 
governmental and defensive purposes, exhibits combined action ; 
but it is a combined action which directly seeks and subserves the 
welfare of the society as a whole, and indirectly subserves the welfares 
of individuals by preserving the society. Efforts for self-preserva- 
tion by the units originate the one form of organization ; while 
efforts for self-preservation by the aggregate originate the other 
form of organization. In the one case there is conscious pursuit of 
private ends only ; and the correlative organization resulting from 
this pursuit of private ends, growing up unconsciously, is without 
coercive power. In the other case there is conscious pursuit of 
public ends; and the correlative organization, consciously established, 
exercises coercion. 


Of these two kinds of co-operation and the structures effecting 
them, we are here concerned only with one. Political organi- 
zation is to be understood as that part of social organization which 
consciously carries on directive and restraining functions for public 
ends. It is true, as already hinted, and as we shall sce presently, 
that the two kinds are mingled in various ways—that each ramifies 
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through the other more or less according to their respective degrees 
of predominance. But the two are essentially different in origin and 
nature; and for the present we must, so far as may be, limit our 
attention to the last. 

That the co-operation into which men have gradually risen 
secures to them benefits which could not be secured while, in their 
primitive state, they acted singly; and that, as an indispensable 
means to this co-operation, political organization has been, and is, 
advantageous, we shall see on contrasting the states of men who are 
not politically organized with the states of men who are politically 
organized in less or greater degrees. 

There are, indeed, conditions under which as good an individual 
life is possible without political organization as with it. Where, as 
in the habitat of the Esquimaux, there are but few persons and these 
very widely scattered ; where there is no war, probably because the 
physical impediments to it are great and the motives to it feeble; 
and where circumstances make the occupations so uniform that there 
is little scope for the division of labour ; mutual dependence can have 
no place, and the arrangements which effect it are not needed. 
Recognizing this exceptional case, let us consider the cases which are 
not exceptional. 

The Digger Indians, ‘‘ very few degrees removed from the ourang- 
outang,” who, scattered among the mountains of the Sierra Nevada, 
sheltering in holes and living on roots and vermin, “drag out a 
miserable existence in a state of nature, amid the most loathsome 
and disgusting squalor,” differ from the other divisions of the 
Shoshones by their entire lack of social organization. The river- 
haunting and plain-haunting divisions of the race, under some, 
though but slight, governmental control, lead more satisfactory lives. 
In South America the Chaco Indians, low in type as are the Diggers, 
and like them degraded and wretched in their lives, are similarly 
contrasted with the superior and more comfortable savages around 
them in being dissociated. Among the Bedouin tribes, the Sherarat 


are unlike the rest in being divided and sub-divided into countless 


bands which have no common chief; and they are described as being 
the most miserable of the Bedouins. More decided still is the con- 
trast noted by Baker between certain adjacent African peoples. 
Passing suddenly, he says, from the unclothed, ungoverned tribes— 
from the ‘wildest savagedom to semi-civilisation””—-we come in 
Unyoro to a country governed by “an unflinching despot,” inflict- 
ing “death or torture” for “the most trivial offences;” but where 
they have developed administration, sub-governors, taxes, good 
clothing, arts, agriculture, architecture. So, too, concerning New 
Zealand when first discovered, Cook remarks that there seemed to 
be greater prosperity and populousness in the regions subject to a 


king. 
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These last cases introduce us toa further truth. Not only does 
that first step in political organization which places individuals 
under the control of a tribal chief, bring the advantages gained by 
better co-operation ; but such advantages are increased when minor 
political heads become subject to a major political head. As typi 
fying the evils which are thereby avoided, I may name the 
fact that among the Beloochees, whose tribes, unsubordinated to a 
general ruler, are constantly at, war with one another, it is the habit 
to erect a small mud tower in each field, where the possessor and. his 
retainers guard his produce—a state of things allied to, but worse 
than, that of the Highland clans, with their strongholds for shelter- 
ing women and cattle from the inroads of their neighbours, in days 
when they were not under the control of a central power. The 
benefits derived from such wider control, whether of a simple head 
or of a compound head, were felt by the early Greeks when the 
Amphictyonic council established the laws that “no Hellenic tribe 
is to lay the habitations of another level with the ground; and from 
no Hellenic city is the water to be cut off during a siege.” The 
good which results from that advance of political structure which 
unites smaller communities into larger ones, was shown in our own 
country when, by the Roman conquest, the incessant fights between 
tribes were stopped; and again, in later days, when feudal nobles, 
becoming subject to a monarch, were debarred from private wars. 
Under its converse aspect we see the same truth when, amidst the 
anarchy which followed the collapse of the Carlovingian empire, 
princes and barons, resuming their independence, became active 
enemies to one another: their state being such that ‘‘ when they were 
not at war they lived by open plunder.” And the history of Europe 
has repeatedly, in many places and times, furnished kindred illus- 
trations. 

While political organization as it extends itself throughout masses 
of increasing size, directly furthers welfare by removing that impedi- 
ment to co-operation which the antagonisms of individuals and of 
tribes cause, it indirectly furthers it in another way. Nothing 
beyond a rudimentary division of labour can arise in a small social 
group. Before commodities can be multiplied in their kinds, there 
must be multiplied kinds of producers; and before each commodity 
can be produced in the most economical way, the different stages in 
the production of it must be apportioned out among special hands. 
Nor is this all. Neither the required complex combinations of indi- 
viduals, nor the elaborate mechanical appliances which facilitate 
manufacture, can arise in the absence of a large community, gene- 
rating a great demand. 


But though the advantages gained by co-operation pre-sup- 
pose political organization, this political organization necessitates 
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disadvantages ; and it is quite possible for these disadvantages to 
outweigh the advantages. The controlling structures have to be 
maintained, and the restraints they impose have to be borne; and 
the evils inflicted by taxation and by tyranny may become greater 
than the evils prevented. 

Where, as in the East, the rapacity of monarchs has sometimes 
gone to the extent of taking from cultivators so much of their pro- 
duce as to have afterwards to return part for seed, we see exemplified 
the truth that the agency which maintains order may cause miseries 
greater than the miseries caused by disorder. The state of Egypt 
under the Romans, who, on the native set of officials, superposed 
their own set, and who made drafts on the country’s resources not 
for local administration only but also for imperial administration, 
furnishes an instance. Beyond the regular taxes there were 
demands for feeding and clothing the military, wherever quartered ; 
extra calls were continually made on the people for maintaining 
public works and subaltern agents; men in office were themselves so 
impoverished by exactions that they “assumed dishonourable 
employments or became the slaves of persons in power ;” gifts made 
to the government were soon converted into forced contributions ; 
and those who purchased immunities from extortions found them 
disregarded as soon as the sums asked had been received. More 
marked still were the curses following excessive development of 


political organization in Gaul during the decline of the Roman 
empire :— 


‘*So numerous were the receivers in comparison with the payers, and so 
enormous the weight of taxation, that the labourer broke down, the plains 
became deserts, and woods grew where the plough had been. .... It were 
impossible to number the officials who were rained upon every province and 
town..... The crack of the lash and the cry of the tortured filled the air. 
The faithful slave was tortured for evidence against his master, the wife to 
depose against her husband, the son against hissire..... Not satisfied with 
the returns of the first enumerators, they sent a succession of others, who each 
swelled the valuation—as a proof of service done; and so the imposts went on 
increasing. Yet the number of cattle fell off, and the people died. Neverthe- 
less, the survivors had to pay the taxes of the dead.” 


And how literally in this case the benefits were exceeded by the 
mischiefs, is shown by the remark that ‘‘ They fear the enemy less 
than the tax-gatherer the truth is, that they fly to the first to 
avoid the last. Hence, the one unanimous wish of the Roman popu- 
lace, that it was their lot to live with the barbarian.”’ 

In the same regions during later times the lesson was repeated. 
While internal peace and its blessings were achieved in medieval 
France as fast as feudal nobles became subordinate to the king— 
while the central power, as it grew stronger, put an end to that 
primitive practice of a blood-revenge which wreaked itself on any 
relative of an offender, and made the “truce of God” a needful 
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mitigation of the universal savagery; yet from this extension of 
political organization there presently grew up evils as great or 
greater—multiplication of taxes, forced loans, groundless confisca- 
tions, arbitrary fines, progressive debasements of coinage, and a 
universal corruption of justice consequent on the sale of offices: 
the results being that many people died by famine, some committed 
suicide, while others, deserting their homes, led a wandering life. 
And then, afterwards, when the supreme ruler, becoming absolutes, 
controlled social life in all its details, through an administrative 
system vast in extent and ramifications, with the general result that 
in less than two centuries the indirect taxation alone “crossed the 
enormous interval between 11 millions and 311,” there came the 
national impoverishment and misery which resulted in the great 
revolution. 

Even the present time supplies kindred evidence, in sundry 
places. A voyage up the Nile shows every observer that the people 
are better off where they are remote from the centre of government 
—where administrative agencies cannot so easily reach them. Nor 
is it only under the barbaric Turk that this happens. Notwith- 
standing the boasted beneficence of our rule in India, the extra 
burdens and the complication of restraints it involves, have the 
effect that the people find some of the adjacent countries preferable : 
the ryots in sundry places are leaving their homes and settling in 
the territory of the Nizam and in Gwalior. 

Not only do those who are controlled suffer from political organi- 
zation, evils which greatly deduct from, and sometimes exceed, the 
benefits. Numerous and rigid governmental restraints indirectly 
shackle those who impose them as well as those on whom they are 
imposed. The successive grades of ruling agents, severally coercing 
grades below, are themselves coerced by grades above; and even the 
very highest ruling agent is enslaved by the system created for the 
preservation of his supremacy. In ancient Egypt the daily life of 
the king was minutely regulated alike as to its hours, its occupa- 
tions, its ceremonies; so that, nominally all powerful, he was really 
less free than a subject. It has been, and is, the same with other 
despotic monarchs. Till lately in Japan, where the form of 
organization had become fixed, and where, from the highest to the 
lowest, the actions of life were prescribed in detail, the exercise of 
authority was so burdensome that voluntary resignation of it was 
frequent. Adams writes—‘“ The custom of abdication is common 
among all classes, from the Emperor down to his meanest subject.” 
European states have exemplified this re-acting tyranny. “In the 
Byzantine palace,” says Gibbon, ‘‘the Emperor was the first slave 
of the ceremonies he imposed.”” Concerning the tedious court life 
of Louis Le Grand, Madame de Maintenon remarks—“ Save those 
only who fill the highest stations, I know of none more unfortunate 
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than those who envy them. If you could only form an idea of what 
it is!” 

So that while the satisfaction of men’s personal wants is furthered 
both by the maintenance of order and by the formation of aggre- 
gates large enough to permit extensive division of labour, it is 
hindered both by deductions, often very great, from the products of 
their actions, and by the restraints imposed on their actions, usually 
in excess of the needs. And political control indirectly entails evils 


on those who exercise it as well as on those over whom it is 
exercised. 


The stones composing a house cannot be otherwise used until 
the house has been pulled down. If the stones are united by 
mortar, there must be extra trouble in destroying their present 
combination before they can be recombined. And if the mortar 
has had centuries in which to consolidate, the breaking up of the 
masses formed is a matter of such difficulty that building with new 
materials becomes more economical than rebuilding with the old. 

I name these facts to illustrate the truth that any kind of arrange- 
ment stands in the way of re-arrangement ; and that this must be true 
of organization, which is one kind of arrangement. When, during the 
evolution of a living body, its component substance, at first rela- 
tively homogeneous, has been transformed into a combination of 
heterogeneous parts, there results an obstacle, always great and often 
insuperable, to any considerable change of structure: the more 
elaborate and definite the structure the greater is the resistance it 
opposes to alteration. And this, which is conspicuously true of au 
individual organism, is true, if less conspicuously, of a social 
organism. Though a society, composed of discrete units, and not 
having had its type fixed by inheritance from countless like societies, 
is much more plastic; yet the same principle holds. As fast as its 
parts are differentiated—as fast as there arise classes, bodies of 
functionaries, established institutions, these, becoming coherent 
within themselves and with one another, resist such forces as tend 
to modify them. The conservatism of every long-settled institution 
daily exemplifies this law. Be it in the antagonism of a Church to 
legislation interfering with its arrangements; be it in the opposition 
of an army to abolition ofthe purchase system; be it in the disfavour 
with which the legal profession at large has regarded law-reform ; 
we see that neither in their structures nor in their modes of action, 
are parts that have once been specialized easily changed. 

As it is true of a living body that its various acts have as their 
common end self-preservation, so is it true of its component organs that 
they severally tend to maintain themselves in their integrity. And, 
similarly, as it is true of a society that maintenance of its existence 
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is the aim of its combined actions, so it is true of its separate classes 
and systems of officials, or other specialized parts, that the dominant 
aim of each is to preserve itself. Not the function to be performed, 
but the sustentation of those who perform the function, becomes 
the object in view: the result being that when the function is need- 
less, or even detrimental, the structure still preserves itself as long as 
it can. In early days the history of the Knights Templars furnished 
an illustration of this tendency. Down to the present time we have 
before us the familiar instance of trade guilds in London, which 
having ceased to perform their original functions, nevertheless 
jealously maintain themselves for no purpose but the gratification of 
their members. And the accounts given in “ The Black Book ” of 
the sinecures which survived up to recent times, yield multitudinous 
illustrations. 





The extent to which an organization resists re-organization, we 
shall not fully appreciate until we observe that its resistance increases 
ina compound progression. For while each new part is an additional 
obstacle to change, the formation of it implies a deduction from the 
forces causing change. If, other things remaining the same, the politi- 
cal structures of a society are further developed—if the existing insti- 
tutions are extended or fresh ones set up—if for directing social 
activities in greater detail, extra staffs of officials are appointed ; the 
simultaneous results are—an increase in the aggregate of those who 
form the regulating part, and a corresponding decrease in the 
aggregate of those who form the part regulated. In various ways 
all who compose the controlling and administrative organization, 
become united with .one another and separated from the rest. 
Whatever be their particular duties, they are similarly related to 
the minor and major governing centres of their departments, and, 
through them, to the supreme governing centre ; and are habituated 
to like sentiments and ideas respecting the set of institutions in 
which they are incorporated. Receiving their subsistence through 
the national revenue, they tend towards kindred views and feelings 
respecting the raising of such revenue. Whatever jealousies there 
may be between their divisions, are over-ridden by sympathy when 
any one division has its existence or privileges endangered ; since 
the interference with one division may spread to others. Moreover, 
they all stand in like relations to the rest of the community, whose 
actions are in one way or other superintended by them ; and hence | 
are led into kindred views respecting the need for such superin- 
tendence and the propriety of submitting to it. No matter what 
their previous political opinions may have been, they cannot become 
public agents of any kind without being biassed towards opinions 
congruous with their functions. So that, inevitably, each further 
growth of the instrumentalities which control, or administer, or 
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inspect, or in any way direct social forces, increases the impediment 
to future modifications, both positively, by strengthening that which 
has to be modified, and negatively, by weakening the remainder ; 
until at length the rigidity becomes so great that change is impos- 
sible and the type becomes fixed. 

Nor does each further development of the regulative organization 
increase the obstacles to change, only by relatively increasing the 
power of those who, as regulators, maintain the established order, 
and decreasing the power of those who, as the regulated, have not 
the same direct interests in maintaining it. For the ideas and 
sentiments of a community as a whole, progressively adapt them- 
selves to the régime familiar from childhood, in such wise that 
it comes to be looked upon as natural, and as the only thing pos- 
sible. In proportion as public agencies occupy a larger space in 
daily experience, leaving but a smaller space for other agencies, 
there comes a greater tendency to think of public control as every- 
where necdful, and a less ability to conceive of activities as other- 
wise controlled. At the same time the sentiments, adjusted by 
habit to the regulative machinery, become enlisted on its behalf, and 
adverse to the thought of a vacancy to be made by its absence. In 
brief, the general law that the social organism and its units act and 
re-act in such ways as to become congruous, implies that every 
further extension of political organization increases the obstacle to 
re-organization ; not only by increasing the strength of the regula- 
tive part and decreasing the strength of the part regulated, but also 
by producing in citizens thoughts and feelings in harmony with 
the resulting structure, and out of harmony with anything sub- 
stantially different. Both France and Germany furnish examples 
of this truth. M. Comte, while looking forward to an industrial 
state, was so swayed by the ideas and sentiments appropriate to 
the French form of society, that his scheme of organization 
for the industrial state, prescribes its arrangements with a definite- 
ness and detail characteristic of the militant type, and utterly 
at variance with the industrial type. Indeed, he had a profound 
aversion to that individualism which is a product of industrial life 
and gives the character to industrial institutions. So, too, in Germany, 
we see that the socialist party, who are regarded and who regard 
themselves as wishing to-entirely reorganize society, are so incapable 
of really thinking away from the social type under which they 
have been born and nurtured, that their proposed social system is in 
essence nothing else than a new form of the system they would 
destroy. It is a system under which life and labour are to be ar- 
ranged and superintended by public instrumentalities, omnipresent 
like those which already exist and no less coercive: the individual 
having his life even more regulated for him than now. 
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While then, on the one hand, in the absence of settled arrange- 
ments, there cannot be co-operation, yet co-operation of a higher 
kind is hindered by the arrangements which facilitate co-operation 
of a lowerkind. Though without some established relations among 
parts, there can be no combined actions; yet the more extensive and 
elaborate such relations grow, the more difficult does it become to 
make an improved combination of actions. There is an increase of 
the forces which tend to fix, and a decrease of the forces which tend 
to unfix; until the fully-structured social organism, like fully- 
structured individual organism, becomes no longer adaptable. 


In a living animal, formed as it is of aggregated units originally 
like in kind, the progress of organization implies, not only that 
the units composing each differentiated part severally maintain their 
positions, but also that their progeny succeed to those positions. 
Bile-cells which, while performing their functions, grow and give 
origin to new bile-cells, are, when they decay and disappear, replaced 
by these: the cells descending from them do not migrate to the 
kidneys, or the muscles, or the nervous centres, to join in the per- 
formance of their duties. And, evidently, unless the specialized 
units each organ is made of, gave origin to units similarly specialized, 
which remained in the same place, there could be none of those 
settled relations among parts which characterize the organism, and 
fit it for its particular mode of life. 

In a society also, fixity of structure is favoured by the transmis- 
sion of positions and functions through successive generations. The 
maintenance of those class-divisions which arise as political organi- 
zation advances, implies the inheritance of a rank and a place in 
each class. Obviously in proportion as the difficulty of rising from 
one grade into another is great, the social grades become settled in 
their relations. The like happens with those sub-divisions of classes 
which, in some societies, constitute castes, and in other societies are 
partially exemplified by guilds. Where custom or law compels the 
sons of each trader to follow his father’s occupation, there result 
among the structures carrying on production and distribution, 
obstacles to change analogous to those which result in the regulative 
structures from impassable divisions of ranks. India shows this in 
an extreme degree ; and in a less degree it was shown by the craft- 
guilds of early days in England, which facilitated adoption of a craft 
by the children of those engaged in it, and hindered adoption of it 
by others. Thus we may call inheritance of position and function, 
the principle of fixity in social organization. 

There is another way in which succession by inheritance, whether 
to class-position or to occupation, conduces to stability. It secures 
supremacy of the elder; and supremacy of the elder tends towards 
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maintenance of the established order. A system under which a 
chief-ruler, sub-ruler, head of a clan or house, official, or any person 
having the power given by rank or property, has his place filled up 
at death by a descendant, in conformity with some accepted rule of 
succession, is a system under which, by implication, the young, and 
even the middle-aged, are excluded from the conduct of affairs. So, 
too, where an industrial system is such that the son, habitually 
brought up to his father’s business, succeeds to his position when he 
dies, it follows in like manner that the regulative power of the elder 
over the processes of production and distribution, is scarcely at all 
qualified by the power of the younger. Now, it is a truth daily ex- 
emplified that increasing rigidity of organization, necessitated by the 
process of evolution, produces in age an increasing strength of habit 
and aversion tochange. Hence it results that succession to place 
and function by inheritance, having as its necessary concomitant the 
monopoly of power by the eldest, involves a prevailing conservatism ; 
and this further insures maintenance of things as they are. 

Conversely, social change is facile in proportion as men’s positions 
and functions are determinable by personal qualities. If, not being 
prevented by law or custom, members of one rank establish them- 
selves in another rank, they in so far directly break the division 
between the ranks ; and they indirectly weaken the division by pre- 
serving their family relations with the first, and forming new ones 
with the second ; while, further, the ideas and sentiments prevailing 
in the two ranks, previously more or less different, are made to 
qualify one another and to modify the characters of their members. 
Similarly if, between sub-divisions of the producing and distributing 
classes, there are no barriers to migration, then, in proportion as 
migrations are numerous, influences physical and mental, following 
inter-fusion, tend to alter the natures of their units; at the same 
time that they perpetually check the establishment of differences of 
nature, caused by differences of function. Such transpositions of indi- 
viduals between class and class, or group and group, must, on the 
average, however, be determined by the fitnesses of the individuals 
for théir new places and duties. Intrusions will ordinarily succeed 
only where the intruding citizens have more than usual aptitudes for 
the businesses they undertake. Those who desert their original 
social positions and occiipations, are at a disadvantage in the com- 
petition with those whose positions and occupations they assume ; 
and they can overcome this disadvantage only by force of some 
superiority in respect of the occupations in which they compete. 
This leaving of men to have their careers determined by their 
efficiencies, we may therefore call the principle of change in social 
organization. 

As we saw that succession by inheritance conduces in a secondary 
way to stability, by keeping the places of authority in the hands of 
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those who by age are made most averse to new practices, so here, 
conversely, we may see that succession by efficiency conduces in a 
secondary way to change. Both positively and negatively the 
possession of power by the young facilitates innovation. While the 
energies are overflowing, little fear is felt of those obstacles to 
improvement and evils it may bring, which, to those of flagging 
energies, look formidable ; and at the same time the greater imagi- 
nativeness that goes along with higher vitality, joined with a smaller 
strength of habit, facilitates acceptance of fresh ideas and adoption 
of untried methods. Since, then, where the various social positions 
come to be respectively filled by those who are experimentally 
proved to be the fittest, the relatively young are permitted to 
exercise authority, it results that succession by efficiency furthers 
change in social organization, indirectly as well as directly. 

Contrasting the two, we thus see that while the acquirement of 
function by inheritance conduces to rigidity of structure, the acquire- 
ment of function by efficiency conduces to plasticity of structure. 
Succession by descent favours the maintenance of that which exists. 
Succession by fitness favours transformation, and makes possible 
something better. 


As I have pointed out elsewhere, ‘“‘complication of structure ac- 
companies increase of mass,” in social organisms as in individual 
organisms. When small societies are compounded into a larger 
society, the controlling agencies needed in the several component 
societies must be subordinated to a central controlling agency : new 
structures are required. Re-compounding necessitates a kindred 
further complexity in the governmental arrangements ; and at each 
of such stages of increase, all other arrangements must become more 
complicated. As Duruy remarks—“ By becoming a world in place 
of a town, Rome could not conserve institutions established for a 
single city and a small territory. . . . How was it possible for sixty 
millions of provincials to enter the narrow and rigid circle of pro- 
vincial institutions?’’ The like holds where, instead of extension of 
territory, there is only increase of population. The contrast between 
the simple administrative system which sufficed in old English times 
for a million people, with the complex administrative system at 
present needed for many millions, sufficiently indicates this general 
truth. 

But now, mark a corollary. If, on the one hand, further growth 
implies more complex structure, on the other hand changeableness of 
structure is a condition to further growth; and, conversely, unchange- 
ableness of structure is a concomitant of arrested growth. Like the 
correlative law just noted, this law is clearly seen in individual 
organisms. On the one hand, the transition from the small immature 
form to the large mature form in a living creature, implies that not 
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the whole only, but all the parts have to be changed in their sizes 
and connexions: every detail of every organ has to be modified; 
and this implies the retention of plasticity. On the other hand, when, 
on approaching maturity, the structures are assuming their final 
arrangement, their increasing definiteness and firmness constitute an 
increasing impediment to growth: the unbuilding and rebuilding 
required before there can be the needful re-adjustment, become more 
and more difficult. So is it with a society. Augmentation of its 
mass necessitates change of the pre-existing structures, either by 
incorporation of the increment with them, or by their extension 
through it. Every elaboration and further settlement of the 
structures, presents an additional obstacle to this ; and when rigidity 
is reached, such modifications of them as increase of mass would 
involve, are impossible, and increase is prevented. 

Nor is this all. Controlling and administrative instrumentalities 
antagonize growth by absorbing the materials for growth. Already 
when pointing out the evils which accompany the benefits gained 
by political organization, this effect has been indirectly implied. 
Governmental expenditure, there represented as deducting from the 
lives of producers by taking away their produce, has for its ulte- 
rior result deducting from the life of the community: depletion of 
the units entails depletion of the aggregate. Where the abstraction 
of private means for public purposes is excessive, as in one of the 
cases named, the impoverishment leads to decrease of population ; 
and where it is less excessive, to arrest of population. Clearly those 
members of a society who form the regulative parts, together with 
all their dependents, have to be supplied with the means of living by 
the parts which carry on the processes of production and distribu- 
tion ; and if the regulative parts go on increasing relatively to the 
other parts, there must eventually be reached a point at which they 
absorb the entire surplus, and multiplication is stopped by innutri- 
tion. 

Hence, then, we may say that, in the first place, though each 
increment of growth is aided by an appropriate organization, yet 
this organization, being inappropriate to a greater mass, becomes 
thereafter an impediment to growth; and that, in the second place, 
growth is further impeded by the abstraction of materials to sustain 
organization which would otherwise have been available for growth. 


To aid our interpretations of the special facts presently to 
be dealt with, we must keep in mind the foregoing general facts. 
They may be summed up as follows :-— 

Co-operation is made possible by society, and makes society possible. 
It pre-supposes associated men, and men remain associated because of 
the benefits association yields them. 

But there cannot be concerted actions without agencies by which 
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actions are in some way adjusted in their times, amounts, and 
kinds ; and the actions cannot be of various kinds without the co- 
operators undertaking different duties. That is to say, the co-operators 
must fall into some kind of organization, either voluntarily or invo- 
luntarily. 

The organization which co-operation implies, is of two kinds, 
distinct in origin and nature. The one, arising directly from the 
pursuit of individual ends, and indirectly conducing to social welfare, 
develops unconsciously and is non-coercive. The other, arising 
directly from the pursuit of social ends, and indirectly conducing to 
individual welfare, develops consciously and is coercive. 

While, by making co-operation possible, political organization 
achieves benefits, deductions from these benefits are entailed by such 
organization. Maintenance of it is costly ; and the cost may become 
a greater evil than the evils escaped. It necessarily imposes re- 
straints ; and these restraints may become so extreme that anarchy, 
with all its miseries, is preferable. 

Organization as it becomes established is an obstacle to re-organiza- 
tion. Both by the inertia of position, and by the cohesion gradually 
established among them, the units of the structures formed oppose 
change. Self-sustentation is the primary aim of each part as of the 
whole ; and hence parts once formed tend to continue, whether they 
are or are not useful. Moreover, each addition to the regulative 
structures, implying, other things equal, a simultaneous deduction 
from the remainder of the society which is regulated, it results that 
while the obstacles to change are increased, the forces causing change 
are decreased. 

Maintenance of a society’s organization implies that the units 
forming its component structures shall severally be replaced as they 
die. Stability is favoured if the vacancies they leave are filled 
without dispute by descendants; while change is favoured if the 
vacancies are filled by those who are experimentally proved to be 
best fitted for them. Succession by inheritance is thus the principle 
of social rigidity ; while succession by efficiency is the principle of 
social plasticity. 

Though, to make co-operation possible, and therefore to facilitate 
social growth, there must be organization, yet the organization 
formed impedes further growth; since further growth implies 
re-organization, which the existing organization resists, and since the 
existing organization absorbs part of the material for growth. 

So that while, at each stage, better immediate results may be 
achieved by completing organization, they must be at the expense of 
better ultimate results. These are to be achieved by carrying orga- 
nization at each stage no further than is needful for the orderly 
carrying on of social actions. Hersert Spencer. 
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YOUNG IRELAND.’ 


Tue brief but not unfruitful summer of Young Ireland closed in 
gloom and disaster in 1848. Duffy was a prisoner awaiting his 
trials, while, of his friends and comrades, some were being borne in 
war vessels of “the enemy” to distant penal settlements, and more 
were being cast as brands from the burning on the hospitable shores 
of the New World. Released at last from imprisonment, Duffy, after 
an unsuccessful Parliamentary experiment, which was totally uncon- 
nected with the events recorded in this volume, resolved to begin 
life anew in a strange land. Arrived in Australia, he found there 
in actual operation a Constitution practically identical with that 
which he had sought to regain for his native country. His experi- 
ence, his ability, and his character enabled him to confront success- 
fully the prejudices not unnaturally existing against a man of his 
antecedents among a British community. Taunted with being “a 
rebel,” he replied, “ Yes, to the backbone and spinal marrow—a 
rebel to the system that enslaves my country.” He rose successively 
to the highest official positions, and towards the close of last year 
resigned the office of Speaker of the Victorian Parliament for- the 
purpose of superintending in London the publication of this work, 
because,” as he states in a modest preface, “he believed it was the 
best and last service he could render to Ireland.” Rarely, indeed, has 
garland more rich and more fadeless been woven by the hands of 
sympathy and affection for the tomb of a defeated party. The charms 
of a style singularly lucid, the manifest truthfulness of the narra- 
tive, the transparent sincerity of the writer, fascinate the reader, 
whatever his preconceived notions may have been, and arrived at 
the end, he will exclaim involuntarily, ‘Had I lived in those days, 
and been acquainted with these young men, I, too, might have been 
a Young Irelander.” 

O’Connell was sincerely, and from conviction, above all things a 
Repealer. When agitating for what he termed “ Justice to Ireland,” 
he avowed that he was an agitator with ulterior motives. His 
objective point ever and always was the restoration of the Irish Legis- 
lature. On the 15th of April, 1840, he founded the Repeal Associa- 
tion, and opening the proceedings of that first meeting, he said :— 

‘‘T rise with the deep sense of the awful importance of the step I am about 
to propose to the Irish people, and a full knowledge of the difficulties by which 
we are surrounded, and the obstacles we have to contend with. I trust that 


my heart is pure, and my judgment, on the present occasion, unclouded; and 
I declare, in the presence of that God who is to judge me for an eternity of 


{1) Young Ireland: A Fragment of Irish History. Dy Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 1880. 
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weal or woe, that I have no object in view but the good of my native land, and 
that I feel, in the deepest sense, the responsibility Iam about to incur. We 
have assembled to take part in proceedings that will be yet memorable in the 
history of our country. Yes, this 15th of April will be yet memorable in the 
annals of Ireland. It shall be referred to as the day on which the Flag of 
Repeal was unfurled; and I shall fearlessly, legally, and constitutionally keep 
it unfurled until the day of success shall have arrived, or the grave close over 
me, and on my tomb shall be inscribed—He died a Repealer.”’ 


Thus was launched his second Repeal movement, he being at the 
time sixty-five years of age. Although the weekly attendance at 
the meetings of the Association continued for a year or more to be 
scanty, still the constant repetition of facts of great weight and 
moment—and above all men O’Connell had the power of using them 
with greatest effect—impressed the public mind, and Repeal became 
a subject of discussion in every household. His appeals “to the 
young blood of Ireland”’ fired the enthusiasm of the ardent and 
unselfish, and they yearned to go forth from the class rooms and the 
lecture halls to take part in the struggle for nationhood. He had 
emancipated the Catholics and reformed the Corporations ; and now in 
his old age he was creating a Young Ireland, which was destined to 
supersede the Old, which was animated by a higher purpose, and 
which was filled with the ambition not of the agitator and the reformer, 
but the martyr and the confessor. Charles Gavan Duffy, Thomas 
Osborne Davis, John Blake Dillon, and a few students and young 
professional men had been for some time members of the Repeal 
Association ; but the event from which the movement for National 
Independence might be dated was the establishment in October, 
1842, of the Nation newspaper. Duffy was appointed editor, and 
the new paper became almost at a bound the greatest political power, 
next to that of O’Connell, then in Ireland. The tone and character 
of its teachings are no less truthfully than eloquently described in 
the following passages :— 


‘“Week after week the names and services of the spiritual warriors who 
carried the cross into Pagan lands were made familiar to the people. ...... 
Nor did the Middle Ages or modern times want their notable men. The 
chiefs who had made alliances, on behalf of Ireland, with France and Spain, 
the soldiers who had fought in later times against foreign rule, and the 
patriots who had conspired against it, were rescued from under mounds of mis- 
representation, and the people taught, in ballad and essay, that these were not 
men to be ashamed of, but the flower of their race. To forget her martyrs and 
confessors would be folly as well as baseness; laborious and unprofitable days 
awaited all who turned from the pleasant paths of corruption to the service of 
Ireland ; they must not be further disheartened by feeling that the labourers 
who went before them had not had their reward. The services of Irishmen in 
the armies of France and Austria, in the diplomacy of Spain and Italy, in the 
wars of liberation in North and South America were described. Irishmen had 
won conspicuous places in every country where a career was open to them; 
even in England, where an Irishman was treated as a foreigner and an inferior, 
how many of the successes in arts, arms, statesmanship, literature, recorded as 
British successes were won by Irishmen’? The English books most familiar to 
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France and Germany were the books of Irishmen, the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ and the ‘Sentimental Journey.’ ‘The insular names best known 
between the Straits of Gibraltar and the Gulf of Bothnia were Wellington and 
O'Connell. 

‘* Their own history was a chart of perils to be avoided and of paths that 
might safely be pursued, of which they knew nothing ; for to the untaught the 
past isa region as blank as the future; but from the past the veil might be 
lifted by knowledge. Irishmen had learned the history of Ireland from a 
source where it was deliberately falsified. Their enemies described their 
bravery as turbulence, their resistance to oppression as profligate enterprises, 
their native civilisation as barbarity. When regions were made desolate and 
handed over to the murderers of the Celtic population they were said to be 
civilised. Irishmen had used their national annals as a cemetery from which 
to dig up the skeletons of mouldering crimes for mutual assault, but the true 
lesson they taught was that Irishmen were enslaved because they were divided. 
Their Protestant forefathers were often pampered and protected by England, 
us her garrison, and their Catholic forefathers reduced to slaves because they 
were dangerous to English ascendancy. If they forgot hereditary feuds they 
might create a noble future for their common country. Ireland must aim to 
be Irish, not Anglo-Irish ; because vigour, and health, and great achievements 
belong to men and nations which follow their nature, not to those broken to a 
foreign mould. But Irish must no longer mean Celtic; from whatever stock 
they sprung, Celtic, Norman, or Saxon, if men loved and served the country 
they were Irish. Hereditary party spirit was an ignis fatuus in a country 
where the lineal descendants of the O’Neills, O’Briens, and O’Connors were 
Unionists, and where Philpot Curran, Wolfe Tone, and Theobald Matthew 
sprang from Cromwellian soldiers. 

‘The pursuit of knowledge was incited not with the zeal of a schoolmaster, 
but with the fervour of a lover. . ... . . Educate that you may be free. It is 
education which will enable you to take advantage of opportunities. The 
highest training, however, is that of the character. The practice of speaking 
and acting only the truth, more than military or commercial or intellectual 
eminence, makes a country great and happy; while contempt for obligations 
and authority does not make citizens but banditti. Tho slave’s vice of palteriag 
with the truth clings to our people like the rust of their chains. They must 
unlearn the practice of boasting and exaggeration ; they must learn—hard 
task to a demonstrative, imaginative people—to be direct and literal. To be 
prompt in saying ‘ This is not true: I will not believe it.’ ‘This is not true: 
I will not say it.’ ‘This is not true: I will not do it.’ 

‘Among the knowledge most needed was the knowledge of other nations 
and races. Ireland ought to have a FOREIGN POLICY, but not necessarily the 
foreign policy of England, which often originated in feelings or interests in 
which Ireland had no share. Irishmen wanted the sympathy and good will 
of other nations, and to obtain their sympathy and good will must learn to be 


just to’ them. Why should they not? England insulted them, but from 


France and America they got good wishes and respect. States hostile to 
England had educated their youth in the penal times, and were their allies 
against her in war and diplomacy. The Catholic asked in vain for the 
slightest mitigation of his slavery, till Dumourier at Gemappe scared away the 
royal conspirators against liberty. Even to-day what interest had the 
merchants of Dublin or the farmers of Down in the oppression of the Afghan 
or the Kaflir? They owed allegiance to Victoria, Queen of England and 
Ireland; they owed no allegiance either in law or conscience to the success of 
English crime. Among her recent achievements in foreign policy, England 
obtained modifications in the tariffs of France and Portugal, and when ono 
scrutinised the result it was found that English manufactures were relieved, 
while Irish products continued subject to their former burden. But what other 
result could come of nations trusting their foreign policy to strange hands ? 
The sympathy of friendly nations was not a light thing. The alliance of Prussia 
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carried England through the wars of the eighteenth century ; the good will of 
France rescued the wavering fortunes of America.” 

The spirit that animated its columns was that of a pure and 
intense nationality. It demanded Repeal not as an alternative, but 
as a right, and totally irrespective of Imperial legislation for Ireland, 
whatever its character might be—good, bad, or indifferent. To 
assert this right was a matter not merely of expediency but of 
duty :-— 

‘* When a people have the boundaries and history, the separate character and 
physical resources, and still more, when thoy have the virtue and genius of a 
nation, they are bound in conscience, in prudence, and in wisdom, to assert 
their individuality, no matter how conciliation may lure or armies threaten. 
Nationality would create a race of men full of a more intensely Trish character 
and knowledge, and to that race it would give Ireland. It would give them 
the seas of Ireland to sweep with their nets and their navy; the harbours of 
Ireland to receive a great commerce; the soil of Ireland to live on, by more 
millions than starve there now; tho fame of Ireland to enhance by their 
genius and yalour; the independence of Ireland to guard by their wisdom and 


arms.” 

The leading article, strong and direct as a bolt, was supplemented 
by the historical ballad, so dramatic in power, so vivid in description, 
that it photographed on the brain and heart of the nation some great 
hero, or some great achievement of the Irish race. The passion of 
the race had found an articulate voice; a soul had come into Erin. 
Never before in the history of Ireland had popular leader such moral 
and intellectual support as the Nation rallied to the side of O’Con- 
nell in this his second great struggle for National Independence. 

At the opening of the year 1843 Alderman O’Connell moved in 
the Dublin Corporation, “That a petition should be presented to 
Parliament from the Corporation of Dublin for the Repeal of the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland.” The debate lasted three 
days, and O’Connell’s speech was a miracle of power. He began by 
setting forth, formally and logically, nine distinct propositions on 
which he relied to establish his case :— 

Ist. The capability and capacity of the Irish nation for an Inde- 
pendent Legislature. 

2nd. The perfect right of Ireland to have a domestic Parliament. 

3rd. That this right was fully established by the transactions of 
1782. 

4th. That the most beneficial affects accrued to Ireland from her 
Parliamentary Independence. 

5th. That the Irish Parliament was utterly incompetent to anni- 
hilate the Irish Constitution by uniting with England. 

6th. That as the Union was carried by fraud, force, terror, and 
the grossest corruption, it was not a bargain or contract. 

7th. That the most disastrous consequences resulted to Ireland 
from the Union. 

8th. That the Union can be abolished by peaceable and constitu- 
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tional means, without the violation of law, and without the destruc- 
tion of property or life. 

9th. That none but the most satisfactory results can spring from a 
Repeal of the Union. 

These propositions he proceeded to illustrate successively in detail. 
“No great orator ever depended so much on matter and so little on 
style. Had his case for an Irish Parliament been subjected to the 
careful pruning to which a literary artist submits his work, there 
would have remained a masterpiece of persuasive oratory, almost 
worthy to take its place with the orations against Philip and Catiline.” 
The burden of the reply was thrown upon Alderman Butt, then a 
leader of the young Conservatives. His speech was not an oratorical 
success, and was quite inadequate as an answer to a statement so 
large and comprehensive as that which O’Connell had made. The 
petition was adopted by a vote of 41 to 15. 

The Corporation debate created a profound impression. Men 
eminent in social position, among them Lord F french and his sons, 
and The O’Conor Don, joined the Association. Some Ulster Pro- 
testants also gave in their adhesion, amongst them John Mitchel, a 
man destined to leave his mark indelibly on the history of his 
country. It soon became evident also that the great body of the 
Catholic prelates were prepared to co-operate with the Association. 
Monster meetings, enormous in their dimensions, and intense in 
their enthusiasm, were held throughout the spring and summer on 
the sites of great historical transactions. The Government were 
seriously alarmed, and on the 9th of May Lord Roden, Grand 
Master of the Orangemen, in one House of Parliament, and his 
eldest son in the other, demanded of Ministers whether they intended 
to take any measures to suppress Repeal meetings and to maintain 
the Legislative Union. The Duke of Wellington in reply said, “It 
would be the duty of her Majesty’s servants to take every measure 
in their power that would tend to maintain the Union, and prevent 
any disturbance of the public peace.” Sir Robert Peel was more 
specific. He said, ‘“‘I am prepared to make the declaration which 
was made, and nobly made, by Lord Althorp, that deprecating as I 
do all war, but above all, civil war, yet there is no alternative which 
I do not think preferable to the dismemberment of this great 
Empire.” These Ministerial declarations reached Dublin while 
O’Connell was in the act of addressing one of his weekly audiences. 
He paused a moment, and then in thrilling tones exclaimed, “I 
belong to a nation of eight millions, and there is besides a million of 
Irishmen in England. If Sir Robert Peel has the audacity to cause 
a contest to take place between the two countries, we will put him in 
the wrong, for we will begin no rebellion; but I tell him from this 
place that he dare not begin that strife against Ireland.’ From that 
day forth the tone of the monster mectings became fiercer and more 
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defiant. The effect produced on the young men by the Ministerial 
menace may be inferred from the following extract :— 


**To Davis and his associates it was a moral necessity that they should see 
their way clearly, and select it deliberately. They accepted O’Connell’s pro- 
gramme to press on the organization, and, if it were interrupted by any 
arbitrary stroke of authority, to resist the aggression. But they were per- 
suaded that it was a waste of time to array masses of men and utter defiant 
language in order to overcome the opposition of England, if the will of the 
Irish people in the last resource proved to be not a sheathed sword, but an 
empty scabbard. The peaceful processes of the Constitution by which changes 
are accomplished in England, without any exhibition of force, rest on the 
understanding that the will of the people, whenever it is clearly ascertained, 
will prevail, but in Ireland this principle was far from being acknowledged ; 
in Ireland it was necessary to forecast the next stage. The young men, who 
relied much more confidently than O'Connell did on winning over the Pro- 
testant middle class, believed that a united nation could accomplish their 
wishes surely and peacefully. They knew that the Protestant middle class 
would be estranged by any apprehension of a physical conflict with England, 
and such a conflict was therefore a contingency they would gladly have 
averted—provided it could be averted with honour. But whatever they 
threatened or promised they meant, to the best of their ability, to accomplish 
when the need came. They desired to raise a nation of eight millions and 
upwards, inhabiting an island rich in the elements of public wealth, to its 
. natural and rightful place among nations, and they aimed to do so as Grattan 
had done by negotiation, supported by the ascertained will of the people. 
But if negotiation so supported failed, they were prepared, and resolved to 
fight and die rather than that their native land should continue to be im- 
poverished and humiliated for the profit of strangers. It was at this price 
liberty had been bought by other nations, and it was not, they thought, too 
high a price. Tested by the strict maxims of municipal law, or the obliga- 
tions of allegiance, such an intention was doubtless an offence which carries 
the heaviest penalty; but if it be tested by the law to which Englishmen 
appeal when they have to judge the aspirations of Hungarians or Italians, the 
natural law founded on the obligations of conscience and the inherent rights 
of a people, a different verdict will probably be pronounced.” 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir Edward Sugden, seeing that 
a considerable number of magistrates attended Repeal meetings, 
determined to remove such gentlemen, by supersedeas, from the com- 
mission of the peace. Lord Ffrench and his two sons, O’Connell 
and his eldest son, Sir Michael Dillon Bellew, Colonel Butler, M.P., 
Caleb Powell, M.P., Count Nugent, Edmund Burke Roche, M.P., 
Sir Valentine Blake, M.P., Sir Benjamin Morris, Mayor of Water- 
ford, and other gentlemen, twenty-four in all, were immediately 
removed from the roll of magistrates. This unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding excited indignation among all classes in Ireland, and evoked 
a spirit of resistance worthy of Irish gentlemen. As an emphatic 
protest against it about twenty members of the junior bar, among 
them Sir Colman O’Loghlen, late member for Clare, and Thomas 
O’Hagan, the present illustrious Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
joined the Association in one day. The movement of the bar 
extended to the country gentlemen, who considered their office 
degraded by the system established by the Chancellor. 
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‘“‘Mr. Smith O’Brien became the spokesman of this sentiment. William 
Smith O’Brien was a younger son of one of the great historic Irish houses. 
His descent from Brian Borhoime—the Alfred of Irish history—was as well 
established as the descent of William the Fourth from William the Conqueror. 
At an early period after the Reformation this branch of the O’Briens had 
become Protestants, and in the time of the Commonwealth had allied them- 
selves with Cromwell and become odious to the nation. In the Irish Parlia- 
ment his father resisted the Union along with the best of his order, but from 
the pride of class rather than the pride of race. Smith O’Brien had made his 
first plunge into Irish politics at the Clare election of 1828, in opposition to 
O’Connell, and had since stood coldly aloof from the Irish tribune in the House 
of Commons. But he was a man keenly sensitive to injustice, and more easily 
moved to wrath by a public than by a personal wrong. With a genuine sym- 
pathy for the industrious people he was an aristocrat in feeling and sentiment, 
and was proud and jealous of the character of an Irish gentleman. He probably 
felt outraged that the son of an English barber should haye presumed to 
menace an Irish peer, and might even esteem himself entitled to issue orders 
to the descendant of an Ardrigh, who had ruled Ireland before the House of 
Hanover emerged into history. Mr. O’Brien inquired in Parliament whether 
the law as interpreted by the Chancellor extended to England? And he 
desired, for his own guidance, to be informed, if he presented a petition for 
tepeal of the Union from either of the counties of which he was a magistrate, 
whether he would not be superseded? Sir James Graham, who was then 
Home Secretary, made a petulant and evasive reply ; and Mr. O’Brien resigned 
the commission of the peace. Henry Grattan, member for Meath, the bearer 
of another historic name, followed his example. John Power of Gurteen, 
Kean Mahony, John Hyacinth Talbot, and other Whig country gentlemen of 
note, took the same course, and after a little time Sir Richard Musgrave and 
Lord Cloncurry. 

‘The thanks of the Association were voted to Mr. O’Brien for the example 
he had set. In acknowledging it he declared that he was not a Repealer. He 
was still disposed to believe that justice and good government might be 
obtained without a dissolution of the Union, but he could not blame those who 
thought differently for organizing to give their opinion effect.” 


The dismissal of the magistrates was accompanied by the intro- 
duction in the House of Commons by Lord Elliot of a new Arms 
Bill of the most stringent character. It was in vain that some Irish 
members, notably Lord Clements, Sharman Crawford, and Mr. Sheil, 
resisted ; in vain that Mr. Smith O’Brien moved that instead of 
meeting the discontent of Ireland with a new Arms Bill, the House 
should resolve itself into a committee “to consider the cause of the 
discontent with a view to the redress of grievances ;” the Bill was 
passed into law by large majorities. ‘‘ While the Bill for disarming 
Ireland was pending,” writes John Mitchel in his History of Ireland, 
“far off on the banks of the Indus Napier went into action with 
3,000 troops against 25,000, only 400 of his men being British 
soldiers ; but those 400 were a Tipperary regiment—the 22nd— 
and they did their work in such style as made the grey old warrior 
shout aloud, ‘Magnificent Tipperary !’”’ The greatest of the monster 
meetings were those of Tara and Mullaghmast, both in the province 
of Leinster; but that of Mallow is memorable for the remarkable 
speech there delivered by O’Connell. It was known afterwards as 
the “‘ Mallow Defiance.” He said :— 
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‘‘They spent Thursday in consulting whether they would deprive us of our 
rights, and I know not what the result of that council may be; but this I 
know, there was not an Irishman in the council. I may be told that the Duke 
of Wellington was there. Who calls him an Irishman? If a tiger’s cub was 
dropped in a fold, would it be a lamb? But perhaps I am wrong in antici- 
pating; perhaps I am mistaken in warning you. But is there reason to 
caution you? The council sat for an entire day, and even then did not con- 
clude its deliberations, but adjourned to the next day, while the business of 
the country was allowed to staud still. What had they to deliberate about ? 
The Repealers were peaceable, loyal, and attached—affectionately attached —to 
the Queen, and determined to stand between her and her enemies. If they 
assailed us to-morrow, and that we conquered them—as conquer them we will 
one day—the first use of that victory which we would make would be, to 
place the sceptre in the hands of her who has ever shown us fayour, and whose 
conduct has ever been full of sympathy and emotion for our sufferings. Sup- 
pose, then, for a moment, that England found the Act of Union to operate not 
for her benefit—if, instead of decreasing her debt, it added to her taxation and 
liabilities, and made her burden more onerous—and if she felt herself entitled 
to call for a repeal of that Act, I ask Peel and Wellington, and let them deny 
it if they dare, and if they did they would be the scorn and by-word of the 
world, would she not have the right to call for a repeal of that Act? And 
what are Irishmen that they should be denied the same privilege? Have we 
not the ordinary courage of Englishmen? Are we to be trampled under foot ? 
Oh, they shall never trample me, at least. I was wrong—they may trample 
me under foot—I say, they may trample me, but it will be my dead body they 
will trample on, not the living man.” 


Can it be a matter of surprise that, weighing these solemn decla- 
rations, and contemplating the attitude of the Government, Davis 
and his friends arrived at the conclusion that an armed struggle 
between the countries was a possible contingency? They were 
averse to war, if it could be honourably avoided; but if it were 
forced upon them they would wage it to the last. They were averse 
even to agitation if it could be avoided, for they held that it was a 
waste of the life of the nation, of the divine energy which in other 
channels might make her prosperous and renowned. They hoped to 
effect a union of Irishmen of all creeds and classes, and then to 
negotiate ; but if negotiation should fail they were determined to 
take the next inevitable step. Davis was in the habit of opening 
his mind fully in private correspondence with his friend Daniel 
Owen Maddyn. In one of those letters he makes remarks which 
seem not quite inapplicable to the present state of things in Ireland. 


‘The machinery at present working for Repeal could never, under cir- 
cumstances like the present, achieve it; but circumstances must change. 
Within ten or fifteen years England must be in peril. Assuming this much, I 
argue thus. Modern Anglicanism, i.e. Utilitarianism, the creed of Russell and 
Peel as well as of the Radicals, this thing, call it Yankeeism or Englishism, 
which measures prosperity by exchangeable value, measures duty by gain, and 
limits desire to clothes, food, and respectability ; this damned thing has come 
into Ireland under the Whigs, and is equally the favourite of the Peel Tories. 
It is believed in the political assemblies in our cities, preached from our pulpits 
(always Utilitarian or persecuting); it is the very apostles’ creed of the pro- 
fessions, and threatens to corrupt, the lower classes, who are still faithful and 
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romantic. ‘To use every literary and political engine against this seems to me 
the first duty of an Irish patriot who can foresee consequences. Believe me, 
this is a greater though not so obvious a danger as Papal supremacy. So 
much worse do I think it, that, sooner than suffer the iron gates of that filthy 
dungeon to close on us, I would submit to the certainty of a Papal supre- 
macy ; knowing that the latter should end in some twenty years—leaving the 
people mad it might be, but not sensual and mean. Much more willingly 
would I take the chance of a Papal supremacy, which even a few of us laymen 
could check, shake, and prepare (if not effect) the ruin of. Still more willingly 
would I (if Anglicanism, i.e. Sensualism, were the alternative) take the hazard 
of open war, sure that if we succeeded the military leaders would compel the 
bigots down, establish a thoroughly national Government, and one whose 
policy, somewhat arbitrary, would be anti-Anglican and anti-sensual; and if 
we failed it would be in our own power before dying to throw up huge 


barriers against English vices, and dying to leave example anda religion to the 
next age.” 


There has always been a land question in Ireland, and it must not 
be inferred that the young men were regardless of it, or undervalued 
its importance. A settlement of it on the basis of justice to landlords 
and tenants was a prominent feature of their policy. Their views 


on the subject were thus plainly set forth in an authoritative 
manifesto in the Nation :— 


“On the Tenure Question our course has been an open and decided one. 
‘* We seek to secure to the peasant land at a just rent. 
‘* A just rent would leave him comfort and some leisure. 


‘* We seek for him the value of all the labour or money he spends in improve- 
ments. 


**And we seek prospective laws, which shall tend, by a natural and easy 
change, to reduce the great estates and create a body of small proprietors in fee 
throughout every part of Ireland. 

‘* But we are not ready to jump into a servile war for this purpose. 

‘*On the contrary, we shall do our best to make the landlords recognise that 
the postponement of the tenure settlement, or the decline of the political agita- 
tion, would lead to an anti-rent movement, which might end in a disastrous 
rebellion, but would begin by reducing them to beggary, and could not be 
quelled by the defeat of insurgent armies.” 


Read by the light of passing events the last paragraph is pro- 
phetic. The disaster predicted in 1843 has well nigh come to pass in 
1880. Seven and thirty years of unspeakable calamity to Ireland, and 
of ineffaceable reproach to Government. Seven and thirty years, and 
yet the programme of 1845 is the only one that meets the require- 
ments of justice and of Ireland to-day. Security of tenure, fair 
rents, right of the tenant to’ sell his interest in his holding—these, 
with reasonable facilities for the natural and gradual growth of a 
peasant proprietary, must form the basis of any wise scheme of land 
reform. Expropriation, if it could be realised, would be simply 
disastrous. 

The last of the monster meetings for 1843 was fixed for Sunday, 
the 8th of October, at Clontarf, a suburb of Dublin. No riot, tumult, 
or disorder had occurred at any of the previous meetings; their 
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object—to petition Parliament for the repeal of an Act of Parliament 
—was confessedly legal, and there was no reason to apprehend that 
this particular meeting would be interfered with. Late on Saturday 
afternoon a proclamation appeared prohibiting the meeting. Why 
had not that proclamation appeared on an earlier day ? Why was 
it held back till late in the afternoon when already thousands of 
people were on the road to Clontarf? There is good authority for 
the belief, which still exists, that no proclamation at all would have 
been issued if it were not for Sir Edward Blakeney, Commander of 
the Forces, who declared before the Privy Council that if notice were 
not given to the people he would not take the command of the troops 
upon that day. Was a surprise then really meditated, and was 
Lord Cloncurry justified in stigmatising the Clontarf arrangements 
as a “projected massacre?” The situation was one of extreme 
embarrassment for O’Connell. The proclamation was not legal, 
but if, in defiance of it, the people were allowed to assemble there 
would be a collision, and the collision would result only in a massacre. 
The people were totally unprepared, and never was force so well 
prepared as that which, without notice, they would be called upon 
to encounter. O’Connell decided to obey the proclamation, and 
forthwith trusty messengers were sent intd the country to warn the 
people and turn them back. On Sunday the place of meeting and 
all the roads leading from the city were occupied by the military ; 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Commander of the Forces rode out to 
inspect the field of battle; but there was no enemy. At this time 
an army of 50,000 men, including police, was in full military occu- 
pation of the island. Within a week O’Connell and eight others, 
including Duffy, were held to bail to take their trial for ‘‘ conspiracy 
and other misdemeanors.” 

The chapters descriptive of the trials in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin, and of the proceedings before the House of Lords 
on the Writ of Error, have at the present moment a peculiar interest, 
and will repay an attentive perusal. According to the Special Jury 
Act, at that time in force, merchants and traders worth £5,000 and 
their eldest sons were entitled to be on the special jury list of the 
city of Dublin. Thus, my own name (I was then a law student and 
in college) found its way into the special list. In striking the jury, 
forty-eight names were taken by ballot out of the jurors’ book in 
the Crown office. Then each party, the Crown and the traverser, 
had the privilege of striking off twelve, leaving twenty-four names. 
Of the forty-eight names eleven only (my own included) were of 
Catholics, and we were one by one struck off by the Crown. It 
was this proceeding mainly which caused the reversal of the verdict 
by the law lords, and called forth the memorable expression, “ A 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” Had I been admitted on 
O’Connell’s jury, as unquestionably I should have been, a verdict 
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of guilty would not have been found, and subsequent events would 
have taken a different course. 


The prosecution was followed by a large accession to the national 
ranks. Many Protestants and several of the landed gentry joined 
the Repeal Association, among them William Smith O’Brien. 


The character of O’Brien is admirably portrayed in the following 
passage :— 


‘**It is scarcely possible now, when his name has been soiled by failure and 
by persistent disparagement, to estimate justly the effect of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien’s conversion on the public mind. His family were by rank and pos- 
sessions among the most distinguished of the Protestant gentry; they had 
formerly, and have since, been ennobled by the Crown; he had lived and been 
educated among Englishmen of his own rank, and after twenty years of par- 
liamentary experience he had won a prominent place among the small body of 
Irish Whigs whom it was the policy of English ministers to court. Had he 
desired office it is certain that office was within his reach. His abilities, which 
were carefully cultivated, have been pronounced by no prejudiced critic to be 
‘far from inconsiderable,’' and ‘they rested on the foundation of a moral 
nature as solid as has not often been given to man. To the Celtic imagination 
the new recruit was an historical personage, the representative of a house 
which for twenty generations had ruled territories, conducted negotiations, and 
marshalled armies, and the lineal heir of a king still familiar to the memory of 
the nation after eight hundred years. But in truth he was something of far 
higher value to them than this. He was the incarnation of public duty. At 
forty years of age, with tastes, opinions, and friendships unchangeably formed, 
he separated himself from the associates of a lifetime, to join a party in their 
day of humiliation, many of whom offended his taste, and some of whom 
alarmed his judgment, because he believed that in joining them he followed 
the path of duty. From his English education, he derived manners which his 
countrymen regarded as cold, but they covered a kindness of purpose, and a 
fidelity in friendship not always found in men of more genial and expansive 
nature. He never attained to popular eloquence, but it was an impressive and 
hopefui spectacle in later times to see an Irish audience listening with eager 
interest to his measured, and sometimes stilted, language on the public plat- 
form, because they had come to understand that it represented his opinions 
and intentions with rigid accuracy. Of the gifts which he brought to the 
national cause, the most important was his example ; an example of statements 


always corresponding accurately with the facts, and promises strictly per- 
formed.” 


During the imprisonment the national movement daily grew in 
dignity, in character, and in strength. The young men worked with 
redoubled zeal, not only in the committee of the Association, but 
through the Repeal Reading Rooms in the country, and the literary 
and archeological societies in the metropolis. ‘‘ We must do more,” 
wrote Davis, ‘to educate the people. That is the only moral force 
in which I have any faith. Mere agitation is either bullying or 
preparation for war. I condemn the former, others of the party 
condemn the latter. But we all agree in the policy of education.” 
The Library of Ireland, a series of monthly volumes of history, 
biography, and criticism, at one shilling, was established, and had 
an extraordinary success. Another series of publications entered 


(1) Mr. Disraeli’s Life of Lord George Bentinck. 
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upon was the Orators of Ireland. National art was stimulated by 
the offer of prizes for paintings, drawings, and architectural designs. 
National music was encouraged, and the songs of the Nation were 
introduced into ball-rooms, which up to that time had been 
strangers even to the melodies of Moore. ‘In fact,” says the 
learned author of the O’Connell Centenary Record, “at no period 
of the modern history of Ireland was there ever such intellectual 
activity and energy; never did journalism attain such popular 
influence ; and never did there emanate from the Irish press such 
a profusion of able and remarkable works in every field of national 
literature as within this brief period.” One of the most zealous of 
the literary workers was the Rey. C. P. Mechan, and I mention his 
name because, happily, he is still spared to illustrate by his learning 
and researches eventful eras in his country’s history. He has pro- 
duced within the last few years two works of immense value, “The 
Fate and Fortunes of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell,”’ and 
“The Franciscan Monasteries and the Irish Hierarchy in the Seven- 
teenth Century.” The latter, which has reached a fifth edition, 
contains many important documents transcribed from manuscripts 
in St. Isidore’s, at Rome, and in the library of the Franciscans at 
Dublin. Of the other survivors, Mr. D. F. M‘Carthy has translated 
Calderon, and Mr. John O’Hagan the Song of Roland. 

It is not true, as sometimes alleged, that Young Ireland was 
animated by a ferocious hatred of the Saxon. These young men 
loved their country, and wished that she should be independent even 
as England is. But one of them thus wrote :-— 

‘‘We are not animated by any malignant hatred of England and the 
English. No such thing. We saw revived in the glory of that great country 
more than the power of Imperial Rome. We recognised in her institutions 
the most formidable social system the world ever saw—great in arms, illus- 
trious in arts, in science, and in literature; unlimited in empire, unbounded in 
the range of its power—but we saw in her, too, the malignant influences under 


which our national honour, our national glory, our national prosperity withered, 
drooped, and died.” 


Young Ireland was not a party in the ordinary or political accepta- 
tion of the word. It consisted of a number of young men, some of 
whom had grown up together in our Catholic colleges, or studied 
together in our university, and more of whom had met accidentally 
in society. Kindred tastes, impulses, and aspirations drew them 
towards each other, and their bond of union was their attachment to 
Thomas Davis. His death, on the 5th September, 1845, was an 
irreparable loss. They were not all of them soldiers, or statesmen, 
or men of genius. They were a band of simple gallant gentlemen 
who loved their country, and were ready to devote to her service 
their lives and fortunes. Through good report and ill, at home and 
abroad, in freedom and in chains, they maintained their own and 
their country’s honour. P. J. Smyru. 
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SHORT NOTES ON ENGLISH POETS: 
CHAUCER; SPENSER; THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE ; MILTON. 


Ir was no unmemorable day in the history of English letters when 
Thomas Campbell, the Callistratus of Great Britain, undertook to 
select and comment on his Specimens of the British Poets with the 
hand which had given to England her only two great national songs. 
No hand, it must have been thought, could be fitter for this only 
less glorious task ; and with all its grave and many shortcomings his 
collection remains as yet unrivalled and unapproached, as the very 
flower of our too manifold anthologies. A yet greater and heavier 
undertaking has in our own day been attempted and accomplished 
by a more thoughtful and sometimes a more trustworthy critic than 
Campbell. Having before this had occasion to remark in terms of 
somewhat strong deprecation on the principle adopted by Mr. 
William Rossetti in his revision and rearrangement of the text of our 
greatest lyric poet, I am the more desirous to bear witness to the 
elevation and the excellence of his critical workmanship in this 
wider and more general field. On some points I differ gravely from 
his estimate; once or twice I differ from it on all points; but on 
the whole I find it not acceptable merely but admirable as the very 
best and most sufficient ever yet given of some at least among the 
leading names of our poets. 

Four of these are by him selected as composing the supreme 
quadrilateral of English song. It is through no lack of love and 
reverence for the name of Chaucer that I must question his right, 
though the first narrative poet of England, to stand on that account 
beside her first dramatic, her first epic, or her first lyric poet. But, 
being certainly unprepared to admit his equality with Shakespeare, 
with Milton, and with Shelley, I would reduce Mr. Rossetti’s mystic 
four to the old sacred number of three. Pure or mere narrative is 
a form essentially and avowedly inferior to the lyrical or the dramatic 
form of poetry ; and the finer line of distinction which marks it off 
from the epic marks it also thereby as inferior. 

Of all whose names may claim anything like equality of rank on 
the roll of national poets—not even excepting Virgil—we may say 
that Chaucer borrowed most from abroad, and did most to improve 
whatever he borrowed. I believe it would be but accurate to admit 
that in all his poems of serious or tragic narrative we hear a French 
or Italian tongue speaking with a Teutonic accent through English 
lips. It has utterly unlearnt the native tone and cadence of its 
natural inflections; it has perfectly put on the native tone and 
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cadence of a stranger’s; yet is it always what it was at first—/ingua 
romana in bocea tedesca. It- speaks not only with more vigour but 
actually with more sweetness than the tongues of its teachers; but it 
speaks after its own fashion no other than the lesson they have taught. 
Chaucer was in the main a French or Italian poet, lined thoroughly 
and warmly throughout with the substance of an English humourist. 
And with this great gift of specially English humour he combined, 
naturally as it were and inevitably, the inseparable twin-born gift of 
peculiarly English pathos. In the figures of Arcite and Grisilde, 
he has actually outdone Boccaccio’s very self for pathos: as far - 
almost as Keats was afterwards to fall short of the same great model 
in the same great quality. And but for the instinctive distaste and 
congenital repugnance of his composed and comfortable genius from 
its accompanying horror, he might haply have come nearer than he 
has cared or dared to come even to the unapproachable pathos of 
Dante. But it was only in the world of one who stands far higher 
above Dante than even Dante can on the whole be justly held to 
stand above Chaucer, that figures as heavenly as the figures of 
Beatrice and Matilda could move unspotted and undegraded among 
figures as earthly as those of the Reve, the Miller, and the Wife of 
Bath: that a wider if not keener pathos than Ugolino’s or Fran- 
cesca’s could alternate with a deeper if not richer humour than that 
of Absolon and Nicholas. 

It is a notable dispensation of chance—one which a writer who 
might happen to be almost a theist might designate in the deliciously 
comical phrase of certain ambiguous pietists as ‘“‘almost providen- 
tial’’—that the three great typical poets of the three great repre- 
sentative nations of Kurope during the dark and lurid lapse of the 
Middle Ages should each afford as complete and profound a type of 
a different and alien class as of a different and alien people. Vast 
as are the diversities of their national and personal characters, these 
are yet less radical than the divergences between class and class 
which mark off each from either of his fellows in nothing but in 
fame. Dante represents, at its best and highest, the upper class of 
the dark ages not less than he represents their Italy; Chaucer re- 
presents their middie class at its best and wisest, not less than he 
represents their England; Villon represents their lower class at its 
worst and its best alike, even more than he represents their France. 
And of these three the English middle class, being incomparably the 
happiest and the wisest, is indisputably, considering the common 
circumstances of their successive times, the least likely to have left 
us the highest example of all poetry then possible to men. And 
of their three legacies, precious and wonderful as it is, the English- 
man’s is accordingly the least wonderful and the least precious. 
The poet of the sensible and prosperous middle class in England had 
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less to suffer and to sing than the theosophic aristocrat of Italy, or 
the hunted and hungry vagabond who first found articulate voice for 
the dumb longing and the blind love as well as for the reckless 
appetites and riotous agonies of the miserable and terrible multitude 
in whose darkness lay dormant, as in a cerecloth which was also a 
chrysalid, the debased and disfigured godhead which was one day 
to exchange the degradation of the lowest populace for the revelation 
of the highest people—for the world-wide apocalypse of France. 
The golden-tongued gallows-bird of Paris is distinguished from his 
two more dignified compeers by a deeper difference yet—a difference, 
we might say, of office and of mission no less than of genius and of 
gift. Dante and Chaucer are wholly and solely poets of the past or 
present—singers indeed for all time, but only singers of their own: 
Villon, in an equivocal and unconscious fashion, was a singer also of 
the future ; he was the first modern and the last medieval poet. He 
is of us, in a sense in which it cannot be said that either Chaucer or 
Dante is of us, or even could have been; a man of a changing and 
self-transforming time, not utterly held fast, though still sorely 
struggling, in the jaws of hell and the ages of faith. 

But in happy perfection of manhood the great and fortunate 
Englishman almost more exceeds his great and unfortunate fellow- 
singers than he is exceeded by them in depth of passion and height 
of rapture, in ardour and intensity of vision or of sense. With the 
single and sublimer exception of Sophocles, he seems to me the 
happiest of all great poets on record; their standing type and sove- 
reign example of noble and manly happiness. As prosperous 
indeed in their several ages and lines of life were Petrarch and 
Ariosto, Horace and Virgil; but one only of these impresses us in 
every lineament of his work with the same masculine power of enjoy- 
ment. And when Ariosto threw across the windy sea of glittering 
legend and fluctuant romance the broad summer lightnings of his 
large and jocund genius, the dark ages had already returned into 
the outer darkness where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth— 
the tears of Dante Alighieri and the laughter of Francois Villon. 
But the wide warm harvest-field of Chaucer’s husbandry was all 
glorious with gold of ripening sunshine while all the world beside 
lay in blackness and bonds, throughout all those ages of death called 
ages of faith by men who can believe in nothing beyond a building 
or a book, outside the codified creeds of a Bible or the ecumenical 
structures of a Church. 

Before I take my reverent leave of Chaucer, I will express in 
passing a slight sense of regret that Mr. Rossetti should not have 
added to his notice of the Z'’roilus and Cryseide—a choice passage of 
exquisite analysis and panegyric, with every word of which I most 
cordially concur—some little note of applause for the Scottish poet 
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Henryson’s equally adventurous and admirable sequel to that poem. 
For truth and power of pathetic imagination, the last meeting of 
Troilus with the wayside leper who once had all his heart, and 
played it all away at the May-game of light love, may be matched 
against the very best work of Chaucer: nor do I remember any- 
thing in it all so deeply and truly tragic as the doom of the trans- 
formed and disfigured traitress, who, meeting no recognition in the 
eyes of her old lover as he looks on her and sighs and passes, with 
an alms thrown sadly as to a stranger, falls back and dies in 
silence. 

The earnest search or labour after righteousness of judgment and 
absolute accuracy of estimate which always, whether it may finally 
succeed or fail, distinguishes the critical talent of Mr. Rossetti is 
very happily exemplified in his analysis and summary of the aims 
and the claims of Spenser. His judgment or his sentiment on this 
matter may be said to strike a balance between the enthusiastic 
devotion of Scott and Southey, Ruskin and Leigh Hunt, and the 
wearied indifference or positive distaste of Landor. As a descendant 
of the great Latin race, he has naturally by way of birthright the 
gift which he is bound to have, an inborn sense of rule and outline 
which makes him instinctively aware of Spenser’s shortcoming on 
that side, and logically averse from the luminous and fluid nebulosity 
of Spenser’s cloudy and flowery fairyland. The lack of tangible form 
and line, of human flesh and breath and blood on the limbs and at 
the lips and in the veins of Spenser’s active or passive and militant 
or triumphant congregation of impersonated virtues and vices, is 
inevitably perceptible to a scholar and evangelist of Dante, who must 
perforce be unconsciously inclined to measure all poets more or less 
after the standard of the mighty master whose missionary he was 
born by right at once of inheritance and of intelligence. Dante 
was beyond all other poets a materialist ;—and this, I have heard 
it remarked, is of course what Blake meant to convey by the quaint 
apparent paradox of his essentially accurate objection to the 
“atheism” (as he called it) of Dante; with whom the finest forms 
of abstract qualities that the scholastic ingenuity of medisval 
metaphysicians could devise and define became hard and sharp and 
rigid as tempered steel. Give Dante a moral image, he will make 
of it a living man: show Spenser a living man, he will make of him 
amoral image. It is not to the existence of allegory in Spenser 
that all save his fanatical admirers object; it is to the fact that this 
allegory, like Mrs. Malaprop’s “on the banks of the Nile,” is a 
rapacious and insatiable impostor who attracts and devours all living 
likenesses of men and women within reach. There is allegory also 
in Homer and in Dante: but prayers in Homer and qualities in 
Dante become vital and actual forms of living and breathing crea- 
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tures. In Spenser the figure of a just man melts away into the 
quality of justice, the likeness of a chaste woman is dissolved into 
the abstraction of chastity. Nothing can be more alien from the 
Latin genius, with its love of clearness and definite limitation, than 
this indefinite and inevitable cloudiness of depiction rather than 
conception, which reduces the most tangible things to impalpable 
properties, resolves the solidest realities into smoke of perfumed 
metaphor from the crucible of symbolic fancy, and suffuses with 
Cimmerian mist the hard Italian sunlight. Add to this the cloying 
sweetness of the Spenserian metre, with all ‘its treasures of fluidity 
and sweet ease”’ (as Mr. Arnold, with his usual studious felicity of 
exquisite phrase, has so perfectly described it), which leaves at least 
some readers, after a dose of a few pages, overgorged with a sense 
that they have been eating a whole hive’s harvest of thick pressed 
honey by great spoonfuls, without one halfpennyworth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sweet-stuff; and it is easy to determine why 
the attraction of this noble poet, for all his luminous colour and 
lovely melody, the raiment of high thinking and fine feeling, is 
perhaps less potent than it should be over minds first nurtured on 
the stronger fare of Greek or Latin or Italian song. The Tarpeian 
Muse of Spenser is not indeed crushed—there is too much vigorous 
and supple vitality in her lovely limbs for that—but she is heavily 
burdened if not sorely bruised by the ponderous and brilliant 
weight of allegoric shields, emblazoned with emblematic heraldry 
of all typic and chivalric virtues, which her poet has heaped 
upon her by way of signs and bucklers of her high and holy 
enterprise in “fairy lands forlorn,’ through twilight woodlands 
and flowery wastes of mythical and moral song. With almost 
equal truth he might be said to have founded and to have 
followed the fashion of allegorical poetry which in the next 
generation ran riot through the voluminous verse of his disciples 
till it reached its head, not even in the works of the two lesser 
Fletchers, but—as if the names of our dramatic Dicscuri were 
foredoomed to poetical conjunction and unconscious fellowship on 
far other ways than theirs—in the limitless and lampless labyrinth 
of Joseph Beaumont’s Psyche. Allegory was no doubt a powerful 
factor to be reckoned with in casting up the account of English 
poetry before Spenser; but in the allegories of his most notable 
precursors down to Sackville there is surely as much more of 
body, of tangible and palpable outline, than in his, as there is less of 
it in any of his followers. I cannot, therefor., but think that the 
great influence of Spenser on succeeding poets whose lines of work 
lay outside the fields of lyric and dramatic verse was far from being 
good as well as great. Outside those fields there was no man— 
unless a not very significant exception be claimed for Drayton and 
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for Daniel as narrative chroniclers of some small and partial note— 
there was no man till the sundawn of Milton who could make head 
for a moment against that influence. The one great poet who 
might have done this also as well as the work he did—the yet 
worthier and surely far mightier work of founding the tragic stage 
of England—had only time to leave us a broken sample of nobler 
narrative and purer power than Spenser’s, in the unimitated if not 
inimitable model of his Hero and Leander... And all who came 
after them found it easier to follow the discursive and decorative 
style of Spenser than the more ‘simple, sensuous, and passionate ”’ 
manner of Marlowe. 

Mr. Rossetti’s critical memoir of Shakespeare is in its kind a most 
absolute and masterly model of simple and sufficient workmanship. 
The little all we know concerning the master of us all who know 
aught of English song is here arranged and explained with blame- 
less care and fine lucidity of brief yet full remark. I observe only 
one seeming slip of memory or passing lapse of attention; his over- 
sight of the generally noticed and obviously noticeable fact that the 
very first. line of the anti-Lucian doggrel affixed by tradition to the 
gate of Charlecote Park with the apocryphal hand of Shakespeare 
bears the stamp on it of forgery, in the linguistic anachronism of the 
title or titles therein bestowed on Sir Thomas. 

But the central jewel of this excellent essay, and the crowning 
glory of this admirable book, is the commentator’s summary of 
epinion as to the subject and significance of the sonnets. What 
Coleridge, under the kindly influence of a far too indulgent mood, 
said ‘‘in his haste”? of Weber’s Beaumont and Fletcher, may with 
simple justice be said of Mr. Rossetti’s brief and perfect bit of 
work upon this difficult matter. We owe to him, “I will not say 
the best—for that would be saying little—but a good” commentary 
on the sonnets of Shakespeare. I speak here especially of “the 
second and shorter,” but (as Mr. Rossetti does not perhaps suffi- 
ciently observe or emphasize) incomparably the more important and 
altogether precious “ division of the sonnets.” Upon this question it 
seems to me that he, and he alone among all commentators of whom 
I know anything, has seen and spoken, as far as is now or perhaps 
ever was possible to see and speak, ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” Ido not care—be it said with all genuine 
and cordial respect—to follow him any more than others into the 
fruitless and thorny ground of word-splitting debate as to the 
discernible personality of one Will or two Wills on whose name the 
greatest man who ever bore it has once and again rung fantastic 
changes of quibbling and smiling rhyme; what I recognise and 
what I would indicate as worthy of all praise is the writer’s own 
recognition of the plainly probable truth, expressed in a terse and 
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luminous exposition of the apparent evidence: to the surely quite 
simple and natural effect, that the younger friend whom Shakespeare 
loved with such a tender and passionate admiration of his noble and 
attractive qualities—his inward and outward, casual and essential 
endowments of mind and person—as could only be possible to a man 
of radically noble and high-minded nature, and could only express 
itself after the ardent fashion of the sonnets in the single age and 
generation of Shakespeare, did wilfully or involuntarily seduce from 
him the not invaluable affections of a paramour who had for some 
time obtained a hold upon the mind as well as the senses of Shake- 
speare which he felt to be injurious and unworthy of his better 
instincts, knowing that the ill-requited affection which he bore to 
the friend who had won from him her heart or her fancy was yet a 
wiser and worthier feeling than the perverse and reluctant passion 
which still attracted him towards the malign and dangerous beauty 
of their common mistress: in a word, that the man’s friendship, 
however far he might have been led astray by the temptress from its 
honest and straightforward course, was better worth his keeping or 
regretting than such love as could be given to either by such a 
woman. So chaotic and comfortless a result of Shakespeare’s ultimate 
relations towards a mistress and a friend may be deplorable enough 
for sympathetic worshippers of his genius to contemplate, but is 
surely neither unprecedented nor unparalleled nor improbable in 
itself. And we have the combined evidence of all tradition and of all 
his later works to show that Shakespeare, however hard he may have 
had to swim for a time against this sea of personal troubles, did long 
before his latter days succeed in taking better arms against them 
than those of suicide, and did, after some fashion worthier of himself, 
in time by opposing end them. 

A name so illustrious has recently been added to the list of theirs 
who dispute or deny the supposition that even in his sonnets the 
most inscrutably impersonal of poets did actually ‘‘ unlock his heart,” 
that it might seem negligent if not insolent to take no account of 
such antagonism to the opinion which to me seems so clearly just 
and right. Mr. Browning, perhaps in all points the furthest re- 
moved.’ from Wordsworth of all poets in this century, cites with 
something of a sneer the well-known expression of Wordsworth 
which gives us his opinion to that effect; and, as if scornfully 


rejecting a supposed suggestion that he also should do likewise, 
retorts in a tone of assured defiance— 


‘**Did Shakespeare ? If so, the less Shakespeare he!” 


No, I must venture to reply ; no whit the less like Shakespeare, 
but undoubtedly the less like Browning. In the dedication of Luria 
and A Souls Tragedy, the exact distinctive quality of the immortal 
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man to whom those noble plays are dedicated was defined with ad- 
mirable accuracy : Landor is “‘a great dramatic poet,” as opposed to 
a great dramatist: and they are not the least ardent and studious 
admirers of Mr. Browning himself, who think that the same dis- 
tinctive definition is not less accurately applicable to his own genius 
also. Now, even in default of his personal and articulate evidence 
to that effect, we should have guessed that Mr. Browning was in 
no wise wont to unlock his heart with any metrical key to any direct 
purpose—except, as it might be, “for once,” when exchanging, to 
such noble purpose, a “bronze” for a “silver” instrument. But 
Shakespeare, not being simply “a great dramatic poet ” like Brown- 
ing or like Landor, but a great dramatist in the most absolute and 
differential sense of the phrase, might on that very account (it seems 
to me) be the likelier and the more desirous, under certain circum- 
stances which for us must be all uncertain, to relieve and disburden 
his mind—to unload his heart rather than to unlock it—in short 
personal poems of a kind as alien from the special genius or spiritual 
instinct of Mr. Browning as the utterly impersonal gift of imper- 
sonations, not in one form at a time but in many forms at once, by 
dint of more than dramatic renunciation or annihilation of himself, 
which makes him the greatest of all dramatists as surely as he is 
not the greatest of all dramatic poets. 

Of Milton Mr. Rossetti speaks with less ardent reverence than 
might be expected from a republican, though not, it must be owned, 
than might have been expected from a disciple of Dante. For it is 
a notable and even deplorable fact that there is one great poet— 
though happily there -is but one—whose disciples would seem to 
be disqualified by the fact of their discipleship from equal or due 
appreciation of almost any other. A Shakespearean adept may be 
a Miltonic believer; a worshipper of Homer or Aischylus, of 
Sophocles or Lucretius, may be a devout and loyal student of both our 
supreme Englishmen; but Dante would seem to be as jealous a God 
as he of the Jews in his most exacting and exclusive mood of 


monarchy. All his disciples “continually do ery,” in direct or 
indirect fashion, 
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els Baotdeis* 
and his name is Alighieri. For these Unitarians or Mohammedans 
of Parnassus there is but one Muse, and Dante is her prophet. If 
we would not be reprobate in their eyes we must accept and worship 
as they do the idol, the whole idol, and nothing but the idol; we 
must not stop our noses in hell with loathing, nor distend our jaws 
with yawning in heaven ; neither may we worship any other God. 
Most especially may we not offer sacrifice to any other great Chris- 
tian or cosmogonic poet; for in him is the whole and sole theogony 
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revealed by spiritual song. This is a hard saying, and I for one 
cannot hear it. 

If indeed the inevitable question of spiritual value and intel- 
lectual insight were to be followed out to such length and depth as 
alone would suffice for discussion of the relations or adjustment of 
the balance between these two great Christian poets, and for examina- 
tion of their respective worth and weight as readers and interpreters 
of “the sovereign scheme and divine riddle,” it would be necessary 
to go further; to pass out of the atmosphere of their Catholic or 
Calvinistic theologies and theogonies, and confront the supreme 
results of poetic wisdom under the influence of Christian doctrine, 
and within the precincts of Christian discipline, with those of the 
same spiritual power when working under far other conditions in 
the native sphere of free contemplation and solemn inquisition into 
natural mystery more sacred and more strange than all supernatural 
miracle. Immeasurably beyond contemplation of any Christian 
poet’s capacity is the awfulness of Evil and Expiation as symbolised 
in the Sophoclean grove of the Furies. But at the ovens and the 
cesspools of Dante’s hell, the soul, if the soul had fingers, would 
snap them. The perpetuation of the infinitely little for a perpetuity 
of infinitely mean suffering, the degradation of eternity by the 
eternity of degradation, in brutal and obscene horror of abject 
wickedness and abject anguish, is a conception below the serious 
acceptance of the ancient or the modern mind—fit only for the 
dead and malodorous level of medizval faith. 

A single sentence of Mr. Rossetti’s essay sums up in fourteen 
emphatic and expressive words the whole side or aspect of his 
opinion or feeling on the subject of Milton to which I cannot choose 
but take exception. ‘ Honour,” he says, “is the predominant 
emotion naturally felt towards Milton—hardly enthusiasm—cer- 
tainly not sympathy.” In that case I am simply unable by any 
stretch of conjecture to imagine what name among all names of 
patriots or of poets may be found worthy to enkindle this enthusiasm 
which the mention of Milton’s has left cold. Sympathy, indeed, we 
may well feel that we are hardly worthy to offer: for the very word 
implies some assumption of moral or spiritual equality ; and he must 
indeed be confident of having always acted up to Milton’s own ideal, 
and ever “made of his own life a heroic poem,” who remembering 
this could think himself worthy to feel sympathy with the action 


and the passion of such lives as Milton’s or Mazzini’s. More 


reasonably may we feel as it were a righteous and a reverent 
delight in the sense of an inferiority which does not disable or 
deprive us of the capacity for adoration: a rapture of lowliness 
which exalts humility itself into something like the gladness of pride 
—ot pride that we can feel and exultation that we may acknowledge 
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how high above us are men who yet are not too high for the loyal 
thank-offering, not only of our worship, but surely also of our love. 
Again, I i object that ‘‘ to appraise Milton ” is not merely “ to 
appraise Paradise Lost ;”’ nor, ‘‘ conversely,” can I admit that “ to 
appraise Paradise Lost is in the main,”’ by any manner of means, “ to 
appraise Milton.’’ His own preference, actual or traditional, relative 
or positive, for Paradise Regained is not properly to be dismissed 
with the conventional expression of astonishment at the unaccount- 
able “perversity ”’ of its author’s opinion. Much might be advanced 
in support or vindication of a judgment which should assign to it the 
higher place as a poem or complete work of art, while of course 
reserving for Paradise Lost the claim of priority in episodical excel- 
lence—in splendour of separate points and exaltation of separate 
passages. In the central and crowning quality of harmonious and 
blameless perfection, the Iliad is not more excelled by the Odyssey 
than is Paradise Lost by Paradise Regained. In either case the 
name of the elder poem first of all reminds us of its noblest episodes: 
the mention of the younger brings back upon us before anything 
else the serene and supreme impression of the final whole. If this, 
as we may well believe, was all that Milton ever said or implied in 
his avowal of preference for the second child of his old age, he said 
no more than seems to my poor judgment absolutely just and right: 
as right as might reasonably be expected by men reasonable enough to 
perceive, and modest enough to acknowledge, the flagrant falsity and 
the impudent absurdity of the favourite opinion that a great man is 
probably not the best judge—if, indeed, he be not naturally the 
worst judge—as to the respective worth of his several great works. 
Of all the leading poems which glorify our language none has ever 
been subjected to such perverse persistency of misjudgment as that 
which to some students may, from its proper point of view, not 
unworthily present itself as the master-work of Milton. From Dr. 
Johnson or from Lord Macaulay we are not surprised to hear the 
note of condemnation uttered in the key peculiar to either critic: 
but it is something more than singular to find this most majestic 
and pathetic of all Milton’s works passed over without a word of 
comment attached to the naked mention of its name. And we 
cannot turn without keen disappointment from the admirable deti- 
nition given by Mr. Mark Pattison of Samson Agonistes as “the 
intensest utterance of the most intense of English poets,” to the 
stupefying incongruity of his subsequent admission that “as a 
composition the drama is languid, nerveless, occasionally halting, 
never brilliant ;”’ nay, that the ‘intense action of the pr cauuniiilioe 
faculty is no longer at the disposal of the writer of Samson” (a 
hardly happy expression of a most unhappy judgment). ‘“ The 
simplicity of Samson Agonistes is” anything but “a flagging of the 
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forces, a drying up of the rich sources,” and so forth. Of all other 
illustrious Englishmen the worthiest to applaud and the fittest to 
judge of Milton has borne heavily enough on some few sufficiently 
apparent shortcomings in the executive details of this heroic 
tragedy : but no other of all the most glorious among our country- 
men could have paid to the crowning work of Milton such a tribute 
as this of Landor’s. 

“* Reminiscences of many sad afflictions have already burst upon 
the poet, but instead of overwhelming him they have endued him 
with redoubled might and majesty. Verses worthier of a sovran 
poet, sentiments worthier of a pure, indomitable, inflexible repub- 
lican, never issued from the human heart than these” (v. 265—277) 
‘referring to the army, in the last effort made to rescue the English 
nation from disgrace and servitude.” 

It is the fashion of our day to look for the typical man or repre- 
sentative figure of the English Commonwealth not so much in the 
poet who glorified as in the Dictator who destroyed it. This is but 
natural and consistent in such historians as see nothing in the 
record of our short-lived republic worth admiration or regret but 
the triumph of a more harsh and earnest form of superstition over 
one somewhat less hellish in its cast of creed and greatly more 
graceful in its tone of life, accompanied by the substitution of a 
stern and steady system of dictatorial rule for the lax and trustless 
impulse of a treacherous and shifting tyranny; but those whose 
faith or feeling in the matter of historic patriotism lies deeper than 
amere preference for competent over incompetent autocracy must 
perceive, or at least will believe, that the Restoration which they 
admire as little as any military-minded Neo-Calvinist or Muscovitic 
imperialist of their time was not so much the doing of James Monk 
as the work of Oliver Cromwell: a consummation of catastrophe 
directly rather than indirectly due to the weakness and selfishness 
of the nominal and temporary Protector, the actual and final 
destroyer, of the Commonwealth of England. For surely the dying 
hand which put into Richard Cromwell’s the sceptre of its sway put 
by that act the crown of England into Monk’s for delivery into 
Charles the Second’s. And this, if we never have learnt it from the 
evidence of Milton himself, we may learn with equal confidence from 
Landor’s that Milton surely saw. ‘‘He had grown calmer at the 
close of life, and saw in Cromwell as a fault what he had seen before 
as a necessity or a virtue.” And therefore is it rather in the loftier, 
purer, more loyal and more liberal virtue of its poet, than in the 
dubious and double-faced majesty of its august and imperious 
Dictator, that we should salute the highest and most perfect type of 
the English republic; dragged down into his own grave by the 
fatal dead hand of Cromwell, yet surviving after a sort in the figure 
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of the blind man “left upright”? '—in the phrase of a poet as 
glorious and a republican as faithful as himself—on the verge and in 
the shadow of her sepulchre. 

In private matters, or such as belong to the range of ethics rather 
than of politics, the instinct of Milton seems to me as much truer 
and finer than the instinct of Dante as his judgment and his con- 
science were juster, sounder, purer than the conscience or the judg- 
ment of Cromwell. Only those disciples in whom congenital 
idolatry has passed into the stage of acute monomania can maintain 
that the quality of Dante’s great work is never in any considerable 
degree impaired by the incessant invasion of merely personal 
polemics; that the reader is never, or but rarely, fatigued and 
nauseated by the obtrusion and obsession of ‘‘ verminous fellows,” 
whom the higher Muses at least should be content to leave in the 
native and natural shelter of that obscene obscurity which alone is 
proper to such autocoprophagous animalcules as make the filth they 
feed on. There are others beside the ‘“ brothel lackeys” of a bastard 
empire, who, as Victor Hugo said once, would desire us to shut our 
eyes, but compel us to stop our noses. 

No matter what manner of offence may naturally be given by 
creatures whose very nature is offensive, a man who is duly and 
soberly conscious of any reason for self-respect will ultimately—as 
Milton did and Dante did not—determine that personal insolence, 
whether masked as Caliban or manifest as Thersites, shall draw 
down no further notice from his hand or foot. There are things 
unmentionable save by a too faithful pupil or too literal imitator of 
Swift, which, only for our own sake, we are careful not to spurn as 
we step over them. Upon such Milton did not hesitate to set his 
heel, when duly guarded by the thick-soled boot of prose; but, 
unlike Dante, he never permitted the too fetid contact of their 
stercorous feculence to befoul the sandal of his Muse. The redden- 
ing knots of his controversial scourge fell only in cadences of prose, 
or at least but very rarely in brief reverberation of rhythmic 
numbers, on the noisome nudity exposed as in provocation of its 
lash by Saumaise or du Moulin, the literary lackey of a princeling 
or the cryptonymous railer for his bread. 

This high-souled and haughty respect for the dignity of his 
natural art should be duly borne in mind whenever we are tempted 
to dwell somewhat disapprovingly on Milton’s indefatigable and 
fierce delight in “ double-thonging”’ such equivocal sons of a dubious 
kennel ; though it will not be denied that he spent more strength of 

(1) La République anglaise expire, se dissout, 
Tombe, et laisse Milton derriére elle debout : 
La foule a disparu, mais le penseur demeure ; 


C’est assez pour que tout germe, et que rien ne meure. 
Victor Hugo: L’ Année Terrible, Prologue. 
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arm than he need have wasted on the resonant reiteration of stripes 
from a deserved but superfluous dog-whip, too constantly sent 
curling about their currish flanks. 

It is certainly no very dignified amusement, no very profitable 
expenditure of energy or time, to indulge in the easy diversion of 
making such curs yelp, and watching them writhe under the 
chastisement which an insulted superior may condescend to inflict, 
till their foul mouths foam over in futile and furious response, 
reeking and rabid with virulent froth and exhalations of raging 
ribaldry. Yet when, like those that swarmed at the heels of Milton, 
the vermin venture on all possible extremes of personal insult and 
imputation to which dulness may give ear or malice may give 
tongue, a man cannot reasonably be held to derogate from the duty 
and the dignity of self-respect if he spurns or scourges them out of 
his way. ‘To give these rascals rope is a needless waste of hemp; a 
spider’s thread, spun from the inner impurity of his own venomous 
vitals, will suffice for such a creature to hang himself. 

A ground more plausible may seem to exist for a graver charge 
against Milton than that of a ferocious condescension to take un- 
merciful notice of such leprous little malignants as these: for the 
charge of relentless and unmitigable savagery towards the dead, 
whose misdoings might seem—or to us may seem at this distance— 
to have been amply expiated by discomfiture and death. Cheap and 
not over-nice chivalry—the false Florimel who assumes and degrades 
the appearance of true knightliness of mind and sound nobility of 
spirit—is ever ready, when tyrants are fallen or when traitors are 
degraded, to remind us in the shrillest note of reproachful imperti- 
nence that “it is ill boasting over dead men.” Ill indeed, and 
worse than ill, it is, when those who could see nothing to blame in 
Nero, nothing to loathe in Judas, till the moment of ruin which 
reduced them to suicide, begin to cast stones at the carrion which 
had been found worthy of their adoration when a pontiff, of their 
adulation when an emperor. But ill it would also be, abominable 
and absurd, if the ‘‘ piteous and unpitied end” of either were to be 
held as expiation sufficient to reverse the branding judgment or 
silence the damning voice of history or of poetry: to bid those now 
be silent out of pitiable pity and hypocritical high-mindedness, who 
did not hesitate, while some among the posthumous revilers as well 
as the posthumous champions of these wretches were prone before 
the vilest of all idols on their knees like the courtier or on their 
bellies like the serpent, to call Judas by his name of Iscariot and 
Nero by his name of Bonaparte. 

The self-confident and self-conscious majesty of Milton’s devotion 
and dedication to their natural work of all the faculties assigned to him 
by nature has foolishly enough been objected against him as evidence 
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of his poetic inferiority to Shakespeare. With that unapproachable 
name no rational man will assert the equality of Milton’s: but if 
Shakespeare’s claim to superiority rested only on the evidence of his 
intellectual self-effacement, his modest unconsciousness and humble- 
minded abnegation or ignorance of his right to put forward any 
claim whatever, it would be but too easy a task to convict him out 
of his own mouth, and prove by the avowal of his own pretensions 
that he can pretend to the credit of no such imbecility. No sandier 
foundation was ever discovered for a fallacy more futile than this. 
No man ever lived who had less title than Shakespeare to whatever 
blessing may be reserved for the poor in spirit. Not even Milton, 
not even Dante, had less right to say in appeal to God or man, “I 
am not high-minded.” No man’s writings bear witness more un- 
questionable that he worked and waited with the haughty patience 
of self-assured expectation for the inevitable homage of mankind in 
centuries to come. 

Had we no evidence to this effect—as happily we have much 
—beyond the affirmation and proclamation in sonnet after sonnet 
of his own intellectual rank and spiritual prospect, it would be 
vain to advance against their evidence alone the doubtless irre- 
fragable proposition “that somewhat similar expressions were used 
by other sonnetteers, and [that] they formed almost a commonplace 
of sonnet-literature.” Not less on this than on every other point 
the peculiar note of personal earnestness which pervades the leading 
sonnets of Shakespeare is unmistakable by the eye and ear of all 
‘save bats and owls.” That the eye and the ear of Mr. Rossetti 
belong to neither of these far too extensive literary classes, the 
following excerpt from his own text bears eloquent and triumphant 
witness. 


‘The trumpet-tone of all these lines is wondrously inspiriting ; they express 
a perfect and splendid confidence. That Shakespeare, who led an inconspicuous 
life, and took no heed for the preservation of any of his writings later than the 
Venus and Adonis and the Lucrece,' should yet have known with such entire 
certainty that they would outlive the perishing body of men and things till the 
Resurrection of the Dead—this is the most moving fact in his extant history : 
the one which informs with grandeur of being, and reconciles into a potent 
unity, the residual elements of his career, sparse and disparate at best, some- 
times insignificant or incongruous-looking.”’ 


These words themselves deserve to put on immortality : there are 
none truer or nobler, wiser or more memorable, in the whole historic 
range of highest criticism. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE. 


(1) This, I must object, is a much more than dubitable assumption. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tur extension of political privileges by the Reform Act of 1867 
appears to be exercising an important influence on the relations of 
the Houses of Parliament. Although it is probably too soon yet to 
estimate the full results of the extension of the franchise, its working 
has already borne fruit which cannot be ignored. The House of 
Commons has become more at the mercy of public opinion than it 
was before ; while public opinion still remains the ultimate arbiter 
of our political destinies. Whatever be the actual ascendancy of 
owners of property, employers of labour, and those who wield such 
influences, we have the evidence of the late general election that 
they must bow to a popular cry more promptly and decisively than 
under a more restricted representation. The effect of this is 
naturally shown in the quality of the members returned to the 
House of Commons, and in a hardly less degree by a closer sur- 
veillance over the doings of Parliament than has previously 
existed. 

It would be beside the present point to discuss the effect of this 
change on the temper of the House of Commons. It is, however, 
evident that a Government backed by more independent Liberals, 
more working-men’s candidates, and more Home Rulers than have 
sat in any previous House, will, so far as they are united, command 
more sympathy in the country than if it merely represented a 
mechanical majority. Thus far the personnel of the House of 
Commons affects the concentration of public interest in its proceed- 
ings. But even under less popular Governments than the present, 
there has been a steady progress of late years in the diffusion of 
political knowledge, and—putting aside the question whether the 
public weal may have been served by the change—public education 
has undoubtedly proceeded. This expansion of the popular mind 
has not, however, been accomplished without some corresponding 
drawbacks. The tendency to take a broad view of political 
matters, to associate with the one party a monopoly of regard 
for the poor man, or with the other of warlike tendencies, is at 
the best only valid to determine a vote. It hardly suffices to 
decide on the rival interests of home or foreign policy, and fails 
altogether when applied to such a delicate matter as the working of 
the parliamentary machine. 

To this very point, however, the public mind has been called by 
the events of the late session. Those who were responsible for the 
fall of the Beaconsfield Government have felt their victory to be of 
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small account if it did not usher in a new era of legislation. A 
natural jealousy was shown of any opposition. Meetings have 
consequently been held to consider the position of the House of 
Lords, and loud denunciations of its resistance to the popular 
voice have been heard. Even within the walls of the House of 
Commons expression was given to like sentiments in the expiring 
hours of the session. A sentence from a speech by Mr. Forster was 
made the subject of much angry comment, and explanations were 
offered by Lord Granville in the House of Lords; the net result 
being that the antagonism of the two Houses assumed a grossly 
exaggerated aspect in the public mind. Had not public opinion 
been confirmed by this impetus in its rough and ready tendency to 
generalise on a great question from a single incident, the situation 
would never have appeared critical. 

The difficulty is in fact a natural consequence of the general 
election. A House of Commons newly elected and thirsting for 
work under an ardent leader passes three or four measures of 
importance in a short session. The House of Lords, unswayed by 
the new turn of public opinion, and indeed somewhat liberally 
recruited under the late administration by men of an opposite bias, 
shows little relish for the change. Were such legislation altogether 
frustrated the constituencies would reasonably complain. The 
Upper House, therefore, rejects one measure, refuses to consider 
one Bill of secondary importance in consequence of the late period 
of the year, and passes the others with amendments. So far no 
great harm would appear to have been done. The sting lies in the 
incidental circumstances. It must be strange to outsiders that, at 
a time of great destitution in Ireland, the Ilouse of Lords should 
reject three Irish measures, one of which occupied the chief part of 
the session in the House of Commons. But if this were all, the 
different standpoint from which Irish questions are viewed by the 
Peers might account for it. Their treatment of other Bills provokes 
graver criticism of their legislative capacity. If the important 
amendments in the Burials Bill, and the clause limiting the 
Employers’ Liability Bill to two. years were worth inserting, why 
did the majority in the Upper House refrain from pressing its 
evident conviction on the House of Commons? Still more may it 
be asked, Was it dignified for the Lords, after inserting a “ close 
time” in the Ground Game Bill, which would have nullified its 
action, to submit within two days, and without the shadow of a 
protest, to the exclusion of this important amendment from the 
Bill? The general impression must have been left on many minds 
that the Lords, disagreeing in toto with the Commons, carried their 
powers of rejection as far as they dared, and casually amended the 
remaining measures so as to mar their efficiency. 
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This is precisely the worst complexion which the relations of the 
two Houses can assume in the public mind. The matter, however, 
admits of a different interpretation. The Lords may fairly allege 
the time of year to extenuate the abandonment of their amendments 
in the Employers’ Liability and Burials Bills. Any continued 
opposition in the first week of September would have obliged the 
Ministry to drop both measures. As to the Ground Game Bill, it 
is more probable that the Peers were loath to remain in town, than 
that they were wanting in the courage of their opinions. It is at 
least a sufficient answer to their detractors that they withdrew their 

“amendments rather than imperil the passing of measures which 
appeared to reflect the spirit of the electors. 

The question of Irish legislation presents in reality a more serious 
aspect, yet even in this case the grievance is capable of exaggeration. 
The Compensation for Disturbance Bill, which was rejected by a 
majority unprecedented in the annals of the Upper House, was at the 
best an after-thought of the Government, and only passed the Lower 
House by one-third of the ordinary Ministerial majority. It would 
be an insult to Mr. Forster’s common sense to suppose that had the 
Bill been originally credited with the importance which it afterwards 
assumed, it would have been included as a clause in the Irish Relief 
Bill. Nor would it be in reason to expect a body of men to accept 
a measure diametrically opposed to their views, on the plea of 
responsibility raised by a Minister of a month’s experience. The 
Peers were clearly within their constitutional right in rejecting 
the Bill, and fulfilled a traditional function in stopping a 
measure which they held to belong to the class of “hasty and ill- 
considered”’ legislation. Of the other two Irish measures, the 
Limitation of Costs Bill was of secondary importance. Its rejection 
may be regretted, but it represented no party feeling. The Regis- 
tration of Voters Bill stood on a somewhat different footing. Not 
being originally a Government Bill, it was only pressed by Mr. 
Forster at the instance of Mr. Parnell. It was hurried through the 
House of Commons at the tail-end of the session. It was an 
attempt to deal partially with a wide question ; and as no general 
election was impending, no material loss could be incurred by 
awaiting a more complete measure. Under such circumstances the 
rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords represented something 
more than the pettish folly to which it was attributed by its pro- 
moters. 

It would, however, be absurd to deny that the close of last 
session left the relations of the two Houses in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Much excuse must be made under the circumstances for 
the exhaustion of a prolonged session. The Ministers just released 
from over six years of office were naturally taking holiday as far as 
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they could, and were not constantly on the spot to regulate the 
action of their followers. Disjointed opposition in both Houses 
tends to produce the result of obscuring the natural party standpoints. 
Had all the amendments made in Government Bills by the House of 
Lords been defended on recognised lines of principle, it is probable 
that some would have survived. Such an issue would have been 
satisfactory to all parties as a guarantee against haphazard legisla- 
tion. We may confidently assume that this will not escape the 
notice of those on whom it depends to see that Opposition is con- 
ducted to the best advantage, and future sessions of the present 
Parliament may differ widely from the first in this respect. 

Much, however, will continue to exist in our parliamentary system 
to make the course of business very difficult. Year by year it is 
becoming more impossible to meet the increasing calls upon the 
House of Commons. In each successive Parliament the House 
scrutinises more closely matters which were formerly submitted to 
Ministers alone. The estimates are subject to ten times the dis- 
cussion which they evoked a few years back. The smallest details 
of internal administration are remorselessly brought before the 
House by private members. Hours are spent in discussing trifles of 
Irish Government which might be settled in five minutes by the 
Chief Secretary. In the meantime, by a succession of measures, 
work has been concentrated in the Home Office, and the supervision 
of the House has been extended to matters of local concern. In 
fact, constant inroads have been made on the time of the Lower 
House, while the responsibility which it shares with the Upper 
House has not been reduced by a single item. 

Let us see how the case stands with the other House of Par- 
liament. While these gigantic and excessive duties have been 
imposed on the House of Commons, little or no change has been 
made in the functions of the House of Lords. Whatever the design 
of Pitt may have been in popularising the Upper House, his action 
and that of his successors has certainly rendered it an assembly 
much more competent for legislative purposes than it was a century 
back. And yet every movement during the last hundred years has 
been directed rather to decrease the activity of the Upper House 
than to make it available for public service. Although the aggregate 
of Government measures introduced each session is greatly in excess 
of what it was, the number of those first committed to the House of 
Lords has not been proportionately increased. It is notorious that 
under a Liberal administration the sense of the Upper House is 
seldom taken on an important measure until it has passed the House 
of Commons. Nor is this all. The Lower House, besides mono- 
polising the first share of forming public opinion on these points, is 
yearly inclined to curtail the already inadequate space which 
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accrues to the Lords in the closing hours of the session for de- 
bating them. This practice is becoming very serious. One 
assembly has no more right to limit the usefulness of the other 
in our Constitution than it has to monopolise legislation, nor can 
the House of Commons justify it on the score of convenience or 
utility. 

A great deal might be gained by giving the House of Lords, like 
the German Bundesrath, some degree of responsibility for the measures 
introduced. Ifit be urged that Bills thus framed would not suit the 
temper of a Liberal House of Commons, it may be shown that even 
the purposes of the present Ministry would have been served by the 
change. Many of the Bills brought before Parliament have been 
hastily drawn and contain provisions needing readjustment. In the 
Lower House a Bill of this character is opposed on the second 
reading, and being carried by a Government majority goes into 
committee. Probably in the interval a few of the leading opponents 
of the Bill interview the Minister in charge of it, and get ‘him to 
modify, or at least to reconsider, some of the disputed points. Yet 
by far the greater number of these are left for discussion in com- 
mittee, some being vital to the success of the measure, and many 
more being put forward by members in favour of their constituents. 
When sixty or seventy pages of amendments, altogether inconsistent 
with each other, are thus set down for discussion, what wonder if 
they attract attention according to the force with which they are 
urged rather than by their relative importance? The result of this 
is manifest. When evening after evening has been spent by the 
Tlouse of Commons in bitter fights which involve the principle of the 
measure, really pertinent amendments are often slurred over. Debates 
of this character preclude all possibility of compromise. Parties 
become arrayed in two hostile camps, and legislation suffers to a 
very serious degree. The sense of injustice to the minority not 
unfrequently provokes members, as in the Ground Game Bill of last 
session, to attempt avowedly to make the Bill a farce. It will be 
admitted by all that such a declaration is opposed to the whole spirit of 
parliamentary government. In this respect the House of Lords has 
a great advantage over the House of Commons. The Peers show 
much less unwillingness to send an ill-drawn Bill to a select com- 
mittee, since work is done there with an efficiency and dispatch 
which the Commons might well imitate. It may be said that in 
the House of Lords the work done by select committees is the very 
best, and that done in committees of the whole House the very 
worst achieved by the British Parliament. This may be due to the 
large amount of committee work which is done behind the scenes 
between Ministers and private members whose suggestions are not 
dictated by the demands of their constituents, and with whom no 
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desire of publicity militates against a private compromise. Even 
the practice of moving amendments on the third reading has its 
advantages. For, however much the discipline of the House of 
Lords may suffer by it, a more complete result is achieved than is 
the case with nine out of ten Bills which come from the House of 
Commons. And yet with all these facilities at hand for reviewing 
weak points and lubricating strong ones, the late Government 
allowed the Army Bill to go before the House of Commons last year 
bristling with antiquated and ill-balanced enactments, although in 
its general tenure so consonant to traditional usage, that a few 
judicious changes would have prevented the public mind from being 
disturbed by it. A well-chosen select committee of the Upper 
House could have put such a Bill into shape in the first month of 
the session. 

The reason against the course here suggested lies, notin the want 
of discernment by the existing Government, but in the general 
apathy which, despite brilliant exceptions, is allowed to surround 
the proceedings of the House of Lords. Some of the older Peers do 
not desire to see it removed ; some who, like Lord Salisbury, entered 
it fresh from the House of Commons, after a vain attempt at in- 
vigorating the whole, content themselves with example; many more 
are reduced to bemoaning their inactivity, although continuing to do 
sturdily whatever work falls to their share. It is little wonder, 
therefore, if the Peers become blind to the efficiency of their own 
assembly, still less that those who have spoken or written on the 
subject decry any increase of their powers. The general estimate 
of the House of Lords-as a working assembly has consequently 
become lower than it should be. It is usually assumed that Peers 
value their privileges only as a means of asserting their opinions on 
great questions, that the ordinary attendance is scanty, and that on 
the occasion of party divisions the number, small as it is in pro- 
portion to the sum total, is composed of members who rarely or 
never set foot in the House, and are only then assembled by an 
energetic whip. It has been stated time after time without contra- 
diction that the business of the House is carried on by some thirty 
or forty Peers, and that the same men, with occasional exceptions, 
are responsible for maintaining the debates of the session. So long 
as this idea goes unchallenged it would be absurd to propose any 
addition to the responsibilities of the Upper House. We must 
rather regard our second chamber as being in the hands of a 
working committee, liable at any moment to be swamped by a body 
of irresponsible coadjutors. 

A more minute investigation, however, seems to place the House 
of Lords in a more favourable light. There is no assembly whose 
merits are less easily discernible from isolated facts. Statistics 
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drawn from a single division, or a single session, are wholly 
unreliable. A member of the House of Commons may be absent 
for a month, and yet claim a share of every important measure 
of the session, while a similar period in the Upper House often 
produces more legislation than the remainder of the year. The 
waste of these months might well furnish ground for attack, 
were it not that by the present system the Lords are forced 
to choose between scrambling hastily through measures at the end 
of July, or rendering the session a fruitless one. Yet, even under 
existing circumstances, it is interesting to note results as an earnest 
of what might be achieved under a more equal system. 

The House of Lords consists at present of some five hundred 
members, about three-fourths of whom on the average either speak 
or vote in the House during each session. Of those who attend the 
Upper House, it should be noted that one-fifth have passed the age 
of threescore-and-ten. Fifty-seven Peers, indeed, are upwards of 
seventy-five years of age, twenty-three of these being octogenarians ; 
and as the average age is as high as fifty-eight, it is obvious that, 
making deductions for those who cannot attend at all, the remainder 
must work harder than is supposed to produce the result quoted 
above. To those who are physically incapacitated must be added 
others whose names are absent from the division lists and debates 
by no fault of their own. Ten or twelve Peers are employed in the 
public service abroad, and four out of five royal personages who 
constantly attend the debates, take part on the rarest possible occa- 
sions. One or two more are debarred from sitting by appointments 
in the civil service; and thus, in all, at least twenty out of the tive 
hundred are non-combatants. Taking this into consideration, the 
following statistics may be interesting. We find the number who 
have spoken or voted in the last five years to be as follows :—In 
1875, 333; in 1876, 330; in 1877, 369; in 1878, 303; in 1879, 
394. These numbers vary according to the amount and interest of 
the business brought forward. Thus, the low figures in 1878 are 
accounted for by the fact that only eight divisions, nearly all on 
questions of minor importance, took place; while the better result 
in 1879 attests increased attention at a critical time. Nor is it to be 
assumed that such an increase is due simply to trials of strength 
between the two parties, for whereas the House divided twice only 
in 1879 on the Foreign Policy of the Government, about half the 
whole body of Peers attended four divisions. 

Although the names of some thirty-five Peers are altogether 
absent during the five years, several of these are proved by the 
records of attendance to have been constantly present at debates. 
That Peers fail to speak more frequently is not from want of an 
audience may be gathered from the session of 1877, when at the 
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dullest time of the year, with only a single division, and that of 
minor importance, the average attendance of Peers amounted to close 
on one hundred during the fifty-two sittings before Easter. It may 
be fairly argued, that if adequate work could be found for those who 
attend, interest would be much more generally diffused. At present 
about one hundred and thirty Peers address the House each session, 
though this number is much increased when such a measure as the 
Irish Church Bill comes under discussion. So long, however, as all 
the most interesting work is reserved as a sort of ‘“ bonne bouche” 
for the end of the session, it is impossible that free play should be 
given to the debating talent of the House of Lords. After all, much 
of the business of Parliament is non-political, and of equal interest 
to both Houses. Of such an even distribution would advantageously 
be made. It would be obviously one-sided to represent the House 
of Lords as an assembly of the most highly developed legislative 
capacity. But it is not necessary to go so far as this to prove our 
point. The functions of the Legislature, like those of the human 
frame, may be expanded and strengthened by use; and the Upper 
House has been hitherto debarred from such development. The 
public cannot be more conscious of this than the Peers themselves. 
Even the most zealous members treat the apathetic temper of the 
House as a matter of course; and yet, if more work were to be pro- 
vided, remedies for this might be found without going far afield. 
The proposal for meeting an hour earlier, made in 1578, and renewed 
last year, met with very strong support in influential quarters, and 
may, not improbably, before long become a standing order of the 
House. A great deal of useful debate may be compassed in three 
hours and a half, and the extra hour would often prevent the cur- 
tailment of the remarks of private members, which is involved in 
the necessity of hearing the voice of a Minister before 7.30. At 
present half the debates of the session go on till close upon the 
dinner hour, and Peers, who could otherwise add to the discussion, 
are naturally unwilling to occupy a few minutes before empty 
benches. There is little doubt that but for the opposition of Lord 
Beaconsfield the change would have been effected before now. It 
would seem, then, that by this rearrangement of hours, the time of 
the Upper House might be made fully available for an increase of 
labour. Some stimulus should also be devised for better attendance. 
It is obvious from the figures quoted above that a little improvement 
in this respect would make the House a thoroughly working body. 
This might also be obtained by a slight change in the existing rules. 
If, for instance, a Peer, after absenting himself for two years without 
moving for leave of absence, had to obtain the leave of the House to 
sit and vote, such a provision would give a practical effect to the 
almost forgotten form by which leave of absence was moved. There 
VOI. XXVIII. N.S. 3D 
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are some who would be deterred from thus publicly avowing their 
neglect of their duties, and many would become energetic if energy 
became the order of the day. Much might also be done by the 
leaders of the House, for it would give a great stimulus to attend- 
ance if fewer compromises were made, and more frequent divisions 
were taken. The House was worse attended during the conciliatory 
leadership of the Duke of Richmond than under Lord Beaconsfield 
and the late Lord Derby. Still more even might be effected, if the 
front benches on either side did not discourage private members 
from putting motions which have been discussed to the test of a 
division. Thus a more general activity would be promoted, and 
young Peers who desire to air their sentiments would not have to 
choose between doing so to empty benches, and thrusting them- 
selves into the one important debate of the session. 

It has been shown, then, that capacity for work beyond what is 
actually imposed upon it exists in the Upper House; it remains to 
consider how this surplus energy might be applied to the relief of 
the House of Commons. 

1. It seems desirable that the Government of the day should, at 
the beginning of each session, divide its measures much more evenly 
between the two Houses. Under a Liberal Administration nearly 
twice as many great measures are usually introduced as can by any 
possibility be passed into law; and from the insufficiency of Govern- 
ment nights it is often a month before two-thirds of them have 
obtained a first reading. A similar period would suffice, if a due 
proportion were committed to the Upper House, to take them past 
the second reading, or to terminate their existence for the session. 
In the former case the Government would always have the alterna- 
tive of sending the Bill to a select committee, if it were feared that it 
would be mutilated by a committee of the whole House ; in the 
latter, it would be competent to introduce the Bill into the House of 
Commons early the next session, with some improvements, and with 
a full knowledge of the objections to it. Such action would, at all 
events, avoid the loss of the best hours of the session by the House 
of Commons, while by the medium of a select committee many com- 
promises might be effected which are at present impracticable. 
Under a Conservative Government it would be possible to go much 
further. With a majority in both Houses there is clearly no reason 
why each should not be taxed according to its ability, and as the 
tendency is all in the opposite direction, Ministers cannot be too 
much on their guard. It is necessary that all money Bills should 
originate in the House of’Commons. It is, moreover, desirable that 
matters of commercial interest should do the same, and it is natural 
that Bills relating to certain departments should be introduced in 
the assembly where the heads of those departments sit. But this 
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constitutes no reason for reducing the Upper House to the considera- 
tion of law Bills and the like for the two best months of the session. 
It would be a step in the right direction if Liberal Governments 
could follow the example of the late Ministers in submitting matters 
relating to the land first to the Upper House. We have reached a 
pass when such legislation would meet with the fairest discussion, 
even in an assembly of landowners, particularly if it were founded on 
the investigations of a Royal Commission. 

A further change which might commend itself to all should not be 
overlooked. It is next door to impossible, in the present condition of 
the Irish party, to pass Irish measures at all through the House of 
Commons. Such Bills often reach the House of Lords in a condition 
very open to amendment, while the question of Irish Government is 
one on which there are at least as many men well versed in the 
Upper as in the Lower House. And yet the Peers have to sanction 
such measures almost without criticism, from the knowledge that if 
amended they will return to the boundless arena of talk in the Lower 
House. This is surely a case where a change might be effected most 
beneficially to all parties, it being admitted that as matters stand the 
Upper House is left idle at the beginning of the session, and its opera- 
tions are clogged at the end. It isno wonder that Peers decline to come 
up to London early with no greater incentive. A more equal distribu- 
tion might also be arrived at if either House were first charged with 
the subjects to which it has given special attention. Thus, for instance, 
in 1874, the late Government undertook the notoriously difficult task 
of amending the liquor legislation of their predecessors. The ques- 
tion involved was one on which the experience of Petty Sessions and 
Quarter Sessions gave practical knowledge to almost every member 
of the Upper House. It was obvious that any proposal on the sub- 
ject would provoke opposition in one quarter or another of the House 
of Commons. And yet Mr. Cross preferred to spend many nights 
contending over definitions and details with those who objected to the 
principle of the Bill, to clearing the ground before an impartial tri- 
bunal. Inthe House of Lords, if a Minister admits a mistake, his 
opponents will assist him to a change of front ; it is not soin the House 
of Commons. Even in the most trying moments of the committee on 
the Irish Church Bill, Lord Granville never suffered at the hands of 
the Opposition in the way that the Ministers did in the House of 
Yommons during the progress of the Army Regulation Bill in 1879. 
In the one case the lines between the two parties were very clearly 
drawn, and with the House of Commons behind them the Liberal 
Peers were ina position to exact a compromise from their antagonists ; 
in the other, such a course was taken as a sign that the Ministers 
were yielding, and each concession was made the stepping-stone to 
further demands. Long and angry discussions make men forget the 
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positions from which they started, and obscure the original desire 
to improve legislation. As the House of Lords is, comparatively, 
exempt from these drawbacks, it is an additional reason for ventilating 
vexed questions first in that assembly. It may no doubt be argued 
that the House of Commons has the prior right to consider subjects 
on which the constituencies have pronounced a decisive opinion ; 
but the number of these is by no means commensurate with that of 
the important measures introduced each session. 

2. The suggestions which Mr. Raikes has made’ for improving 
the passage of Bills introduced by private members in the House of 
Commons might be very beneficially expanded. Twenty-five after- 
noons in each session are, as he points out, devoted to different Bills 
which so press upon each other as to leave all equally far from 
reaching a third reading. If precedence were given to these, as to 
strictly private Bills, according to the stages which they have 
reached, some would be perfected, and an adequate return would be 
made for the large space of time expended. Here crops out what 
should be the true spirit of our parliamentary procedure. That 
which is worth discussing is usually worth dividing upon; that 
which is worth carrying through one stage is worth considering in 
the next. It is the best security against waste of time in Parliament 
that a premium should be set upon progress. If it be necessary to 
choose measures for discussion by the ballot, it is the more desirable 
that no uncertainty should attend their passage through the House. 
The acceptance of a Bill on its second reading is, ipso facto, a 
guarantee of its merit, and represents a certain amount of work 
bestowed upon it. It is unquestionable that in the public interest 
the House of Commons should in all cases complete work which it 
has begun, and not begin more work with the certainty of com- 
pleting nothing. 

If this is desirable in the internal arrangements of the House 
of Commons, it is even more so in its relations with the House 
of Lords. At present the fact that any measure has been accepted 
by the Upper House and has passed through one stage of the 
parliamentary course, gives it no precedence over any scheme, how- 
ever fanatical, put forward by an enthusiast of the Lower House. 
No one would argue that measures which the Legislature has partly 
approved and those which it has not considered stand upon an equal 
basis. If Bills which come down from the Lords be given precedence 
over other Bills in the same stage in the Commons a great stimulus 
will be given to private members, in addition to the vast saving of 
public time. The Goverhment would then be forced to push a Bill 
from the Upper House to a conclusion if they meant to proceed 
with it at all. We should hear much less of law Bills coming 


(1) Nineteenth Century, Nov. 1879. 
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down year after year, and waiting in vain for committee after being 
read a second time. The new Criminal Code would be in force at 
this time ; the Burials Bill of this year would not have been hurried 
through at the end of the session ; some degree of system would be 
introduced into the ‘massacre of the innocents ” in July, and Bills 
initiated in the Lords would not be the first to go. 

While, however, there would be a gain on the part of Ministers, 
that of private members would be infinitely greater. As matters 
stand, a Peer who introduces a Bill, after encountering a good deal 
of cold water from Ministers, and being probably forced to accept 
whatever amendments they consider necessary, has to hand over his 
charge to a member of the Lower House. The recipient is seldom 
as much interested in it as the originator ; it is not his own bantling, 
and he sees many troubles ahead. It is later in the field than 
others, and his chances at the ballot are small. If by luck he pushes 
it through the second reading, he has to put it down night after 
night for committee, with the scant satisfaction of knowing that 
until 12.30 his opponents cannot move from their posts. He 
receives not the slightest encouragement or support from anybody, 
and has the disadvantage of knowing that if amendments be intro- 
duced into the Bill it must go up to the House of Lords again, and 
Peers being by nature tenacious, the originator of the Bill will 
probably move their rejection. Hence it is that the Bills introduced 
by private members in the Upper House are ludicrously few in 
number. 

Here the change of system would be of immense service. Every 
man who desired to do something more than take the sense of the 
House of Commons on his Bill would see the advantage of first 
passing it through the Upper House. It is true that many measures 
now introduced by private members, being notoriously antagonistic 
to the spirit of the Lords, would not come under this head, and 
there are some with which the Commons have the first concern. 
But sufficient would remain to create a brisk demand upon the 
Upper House, and to relieve in some degree the crowded order-book 
of the House of Commons. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
chances thus given to private members would make the percentage 
of their Bills passed into law very different from what it is now. 
Indirectly this would ease the labours of Government, since there 
are many questions which are now pressed into the hands of 
Ministers from the certainty of annihilation which otherwise awaits 
them. 

This new departure, then, would facilitate in the most natural 
manner the more equal distribution of parliamentary labour. Every 
class of our legislators would be a gainer, and that without any 
startling change. A little would perhaps be detracted from the 
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responsibility of Government for the results of the session, and that 
would be in the right direction. The control of the House of 
Commons by the Executive would be curtailed by a little more, and 
few would be found to object to it. If it be true that much of the 
opposition of the last few years has been fostered by a feeling of 
helplessness in the face of a compact majority, every move towards 
the increase of private energy should make the wheels of the House 
of Commons run more smoothly. If private members could make 
something of the time allotted to them, they would feel less keenly 
the usurpation of their rights by the Government at the close of the 
session. With this practical goal before them, members of the 
Lower House would bestow their time even more ungrudgingly 
than now, while Peers would have a stimulus of which Parliament 
has hitherto done its utmost to deprive them. 

3. Another great saving of public time and money might be effected 
by the abolition of the existing double system of private Bill 
legislation. At present every gas or water company, and every 
body of shareholders for railroads or tramways, has to argue its case 
before committees of both Houses previously to obtaining the royal 
assent to an opposed scheme. It is obvious that these committees 
are a severe tax on members of the House of Commons. The 
actual work of Parliament is sufficiently onerous to interfere with 
the ordinary avocations of most men, and if* the demands for service 
on Private Bill Committees could be reduced the gain would be 
immense. It would, indeed, be well if, by such a change, more 
committees on measures of public importance could be appointed. 
This is not the place to decide the question how far the committees 
of laymen are the most competent to decide matters relating to 
private Bills. On this point there will probably be wide divergence 
of opinion. But it is improbable that those who object to the 
system as it now stands would be less content with the decision of a 
committee of one House after its formal reception by the other. 
As either House can at present reverse the decision of its committee, 
it would, of course, be open to the other to reject the Bill, which, if 
the promoters desired to reintroduce it in the next session, might 
then be considered by a committee of the latter. Provided that all 
due security for the public interest be taken, it is obvious that this, 
the most thoroughly practical department of parliamentary business, 
ought to be carried on with the minimum of labour to the judges 
and of expense to the suitors. The division of work thus secured 
would enable the House of Commons to release its members from 
committees on private Bills soon after Easter, and would immensely 
facilitate the morning sittings, which appear to become inevitable. 
The only losers by the change would be the solicitors and counsel, 
who now reap double fees, and would naturally incline to the side 
of a more tedious investigation. But the two Houses may well 
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co-operate to secure an advantage for themselves while setting a 
much-needed precedent for less costly litigation. 

The changes advocated above are not put forward with any view 
of altering the present parliamentary balance. It is desirable from 
the nature of our Constitution that the Lower House should exercise 
itself more actively than the Upper House in public affairs. But as 
the difficulties of legislation in the House of Commons seem in a 
certain sense to have reached a climax, the time has come to review 
our system of parliamentary procedure. In such a review the 
great danger is that the exigencies of the moment only should be 
met. The difficulty, such as it is, is too deep-seated to be met by 
ordinary expedients. The House of Lords may well call on the 
House of Commons to reorganize its rules so as to enable business 
to proceed with due expedition. At present the cry is raised solely 
on one side. The Upper House undergoes objurgation for refusing 
to adapt itself to the lumbering method of legislation which has 
grown up. ‘The time has come for each House to face its internal 
defects and reform them. If the Lower House will undertake this 
task, the labours of both will be greatly facilitated. The forms of 
Parliament should be made consistent throughout. Itis little use to 
provide for the passage of Bills through committee if obstruction is 
to be reserved for the estimates. It is, moreover, undesirable to 
impose such checks on private members as will barely suffice to 
keep the machine in motion. The real aim should be to supplement 
these restrictions by measures which will make the well-disposed 
assist heartily in carrying on business. It will be much easier to 
deal with malcontents if other members besides the Government 
can turn the session to some account. At present the Government 
is obliged sometimes to appeal for aid on purely selfish grounds. It 
becomes necessary for an administration ambitious in the introduc- 
tion of Bills to depend on the forbearance of the recognised oppo- 
sition to enable it to carry anything at all. So long as Ministers 
must address their plea to those who as a body can initiate nothing, 
and individually have no chance of carrying any measure, they may 
well fail of their object. 

It is manifest that the House of Commons would reap substantial 
benefit in this respect. It would share also with the House of 
Lords the saving of time on private Bill legislation, and the credit 
of realising a more considerable result from the programme of each 
session. While the country would participate in every one of these 
advantages, it would profit also by the increased vigour of the 
House of Lords, which being intrusted with a larger share of 
work at the beginning of each session would extend its working 
season over a longer period. With the certainty before them of 
their Bills being considered in the Lower House, Peers would be 
encouraged to initiate legislation. More measures would thus be 
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brought into their House in the first instance, and the process of 
revision, which should facilitate their passage through the Commons, 
would become more acute and responsible. Thus the select com- 
mittees—the strongest point of the Upper House—would be brought 
more generally into play, and contribute to the activity of the 
earlier months of the session. Not the least gainers by the system 
would be the young Peers, many of whom obtain their first ex- 
perience of parliamentary business by such service. 

It is not to be supposed that any scheme, however promising, will 
altogether meet the requirements of the case. Probably the ex- 
perience of Lord Redesdale, or Sir Erskine May, would supply many 
reasons for the continuance of the existing system. But no argu- 
ment can remove the fact that we are proceeding on a false principle. 
While hard work is becoming the test of merit in every institution, 
we are shutting out the House of Lords from participation in it. 
While each Minister has administrative as well as legislative 
functions to perform, we contrive to lay on those who are most 
severely taxed in one capacity the heaviest burdens in the other. 
If it be necessary that the Ministers of the great spending depart- 
ments should sit in the House of Commons, it is the more desirable 
that those whose offices are lighter should undertake Bills in their 
earlier stages, when they are most open to criticism. The custom 
which debars members of the Government in the Upper House from 
this is almost as unreasonable as that which supposes them unable 
to conclude the labour of their offices before five o’clock which their 
colleagues in the Lower House complete an hour earlier. 

It is not too much to ask that in readjusting the relations of the 
two Houses some consideration should be paid to the increased 
ability of the House of Lords. The strain of the House of Commons, 
which has driven from it men like Lord Cranbrook and Lord 
Aberdare, when they have still many years of political life before 
them, has heightened the standard of attendance in the House of 
Lords ; and this, operating with the training which eldest sons now 
receive before they become Peers, has given a tone to the whole 
assembly. If it be possible to combine the use of material now 
running to waste in the House of Lords with the necessary changes 
in the House of Commons, much will have been done to facilitate 
business in the present. Probably, however, the benefit will be 
even more apparent in a few years. Parliament is no stronger than 
its weakest point, and if the House of Commons be now most open 
to attack, it may not be long before the positions are reversed. The 
object is that the possibilittes of the case should be fairly understood, 
that it should not be assumed that the only way out of our present 
dead-lock is by patching up the holes which the etiquette of the 
House of Commons has left open to the unscrupulous. 

W. Sr. Joun Broprick. 
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I po not too well understand what the functions of your annual 
President are, or what kind of thing it is that you look for to be 
said by him. Perhaps the office is of too recent creation to have a 
binding precedent. One thing I beg you to believe I shall not 
attempt to do, i.e. to give you advice. I don’t come down here, 
having read up a shilling primer of political economy, to teach the 
manufacturers of Bradford and Shipley how to manage their busi- 
ness. I shall avoid the folly of offering advice, and if I say any- 
thing that looks like it be sure it is not meant for it. What I feel 
most fit for is to tell you the impression your fine institutions here 
in Saltaire in particular, and the style of Yorkshire generally, 
make upon a stranger, and the thoughts they suggest when seen 
from my point of view. 

The thing, then, that first and most strikes one who comes among 
you from living in the country parts of the south of England, is the 
stir and fermentation of intelligence which is going on here. I say 
‘“‘the country parts ’’—the towns or villages of the southern counties 
—because London is an exceptional place, and can never be placed 
in contrast or comparison with other parts of the country. London, 
the most populous, the richest, and the dirtiest capital in the world, 
is a concentrated exhibition of almost all forms of English life. 
Dives and Lazarus at his gate, the peer and the pauper, industry 
and idleness, commerce, manufactures, and pleasure, are there so 
mingled, that London alone of all our cities has no physiognomy of 
its own. Everything may be procured in London except a cup of 
pure milk, and that cannot be procured either for love or money. 
I said “almost ”’ all forms of English activity are there found in 
operation, because I must except agriculture. I have not heard of 
farming being carried on in any of the streets or squares, though I 
suspect that a great deal of butter is manufactured on the banks of 
the Thames. 

I say, then, that, leaving London out of the question, what strikes 
a resident in the south of England, when he comes so far north as 
this, is the busy and fertile intelligence which is about in the air 
here. I donot mean merely the traffic in the streets, or the energy 
of business in the counting-houses ; these are things which may be 
found elsewhere. You will see streets as lively and as thronged in : 


(1) The substance of this article was delivered as an address at the opening of the ) 
Salt Schools, Shipley, in October last. 
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Naples, among whose half-million of inhabitants everything like 
self-moving mind seems to be extinct. You won’t misunderstand 
me, or suppose J am asserting that every one I meet in the streets 
of Bradford is a genius; I mean only that, speaking generally, 
mind acts here as it does not work in the southern parts of the 
country. The expression “action of mind” is a little vague; one 
can hardly be very distinct in speaking of a thing which can neither 
be seen nor touched, neither weighed nor measured. But to try to 
be a little clearer, suffer me for a moment to go a little way back. 
The thoughts and judgments and actions of human beings are 
regulated by two sets of forces: the force of custom, and the force of 
the reason of the thing. Great part of what we all do and think, 
we do and think because we have always done so—instinctively, it 
is sometimes called. We judge of right and wrong by traditional 
rules, which we have received, and which we never question. 
Another and smaller part of our thoughts and actions is due to the 
voluntary exercise of our own reason, or common sense, upon the 
matter from time to time presented to it. Now the eminence and 
progress of a people depend upon the possession of these two forces 
in a due and happy proportion. There are nations, e.g. the Hindu, 
among whom every thought and act is regulated by tradition. A 
Hindu seems to have no practical reason, or power of looking things 
in the face and seeing them as they are. Caste and superstition 
there dominate society. On the other side, the Nihilist ‘ wouldn’t 
give two sous for Raffaelle;” all that the world has thought or 
made hitherto is to him cobwebs; he would burn and destroy all 
that is, and begin again from the bottom of the cavern. Neither 
Hindu caste nor Nihilist pessimism can ever constitute a thriving 
and developed human society. The Hindu is immovably wedged in 
a cast-iron framework of habit; the Nihilist is for ever puzzling 
over the A B C of human association, and is ignorant of those 
lessons of experience, which the thousands of years that are behind 
the human race have laid up in store in our manners and customs. 
We must not suppose that custom is a dead weight, a useless burden, 
from which it is a gain in the race of life to be able to free ourselves. 
Tradition, whether in trade or in life, only becomes an evil when it 
begins to be held as something sacred, which may not be questioned 
or set aside. Custom should never be allowed to check the current 
of fresh thoughts and better methods. Consider what custom and 
tradition are in themselves. They are not necessarily the best mode 
of doing things, but the best mode as yet discovered of doing them. 
It does not at all follow-that a better method of doing the same 
thing cannot be discovered ; but if the custom of the trade stands in 
the way of this better mode being adopted, then the custom has 
begun to do mischief. Tradition is the wisdom of our ancestors, the 
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form in which the world-experience has been preserved for us. We 
cannot afford to throw our inheritance away, and to begin the world 
anew with each generation as it is born. We begin with the tradi- 
tion, but conscious that it is ours to add to it, to improve it where it 
is defective, to amend it where it is erroneous. Custom must work 
with life and not against it. 

If I were asked to give an illustration of the beneficial working of 
custom, I would mention ‘“ manners.” It is under the sheltering 
wing of usage and custom that manners are transmitted in a nation. 
Manners are a national possession, not a mere conventional code 
agreed upon by the upper classes for use among themselves. Manners 
have a deeper root in human character than morals. They are the 
ultimate expression of the refining process of education carried on 
through many generations. A young”nation can hardly have fine 
manners. As Mr. Ruskin somewhere says, “A polite nation differs 
from a savage nation by the delicacy of its customs, a certain 
fineness in the method of doing or being, a trained perception of 
nobleness, fitness, gentleness, loveliness. The refinement of life 
adds much more to the joyousness of being than comforts and con- 
veniences do, and refinement comes down to us under the safeguard 
of habit and usage.” 

But custom must never be allowed to become a tyrant, and to 
strangle invention. I have said that the highest welfare of a nation 
can only be realised by a due combination of the two motive powers, 
traditional usage and free thought. To be ever trying experi- 
ments, to be applying his reason to the new circumstances of each day, 
not rejecting the old merely because it is old, not seeking the new 
merely as novelty till it is shown to be better, this is the spirit of 
progress, and this is the spirit I find active in these regions. York- 
shire and Lancashire have been called the brain of England, not 
because they are near the top of the map, but because they exhibit, 
in comparison with the counties lower down, this self-energy of 
thought. I say in comparison, for everything is comparative ; and 
there may be other countries which surpass Yorkshire in fertility of 
inventive power. I suspect we all think of one such, and that is 
the United States. 

The efficiency of English manufacturing production, as compared 
with that of other countries, is a topic of the greatest interest to us 
all, and accordingly has been the subject of much discussion. It is a 
comparison which does not admit of being made out to any degree of 
exactness, and in which we must be content with quite general con- 
clusions. I do not conceal from myself the danger which lies in 
attempting to reach even such conclusions, but there seems to me to 
be a use even in making the attempt. 


Efficiency of production depends on many things taken together. 
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But three things may be put in the first place as its essential 
conditions. 1. Facilities for the use of capital. 2. Moral and 
physical qualities of the artisan. 3. Intelligence of employer and 
employed. 

As to the first of these elements of production, it is beyond ques- 
tion that no country at the present time has anything like the re- 
sources of Great Britain. The amount of accumulated and disposable 
cash, its cheapness, the ease with which by our discount system 
it passes from hand to hand, give us a vast superiority in the world 
market. Other nations invented the bank, but it is in England 
that the banking system has been brought to its present perfection— 
the system by which money passes from the hands of those who 
have but cannot use it, into the hands of those who would use it but 
do not possess it. 

Here I cannot but pause for a moment to contrast our English 
arrangements for money transfer with those for land transfer. 
While it would appear to have been the aim of those con- 
cerned in making the arrangements, to render the conveyance 
of real estate as difficult and as costly as possible, it has been 
the aim of the legitimate money-lender to make the process of 
borrowing and of transferring capital as easy and as cheap as it 
can be made. The factitious mode of conveyancing practised 
in this country makes, in the words of Lord Brougham, “the 
possession of land in small parcels a luxury which a rich man may 
indulge in, but a ruinous extravagance to a man of small means.” 
In transferring an acre of ground the cost of the process of transfer 
is a very ruinous addition to the price paid for the article. The 
transfer of money securities, stocks, or shares, from one owner to 
another, is an affair of a few minutes and a small percentage. Here, 
indeed, the same instinct of craft, which has built up the huge 
mystery of conveyancing, has been at work in the London Stock 
Exchange. The rules of that money market betray too plainly that 
they have been framed by brokers and dealers in the interest of 
brokers and dealers, whom they aim to protect against the public, 
while the public are left without any corresponding protection 
against the dealer. It is not so in our dealings with the banker. 
It is the study of the banker to make that temporary transfer of 
ownership, which is lending and borrowing, as swift and easy as 
possible. And cheaper it cannot be, inasmuch as it is gratuitous. 
In borrowing £1,000, when I have paid the price of the article, 
ie. the discount, I have no more to pay, the process of transfer 
being performed for me by the professional money-lender. To such 
perfection has the system of banking been brought in our time, that 
it is no paradox to say, that it is now easier to trade with borrowed 
capital than it once was to get at your own capital. 
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In this, then, the first of the three principal conditions of industrial 
efficiency, viz. cheap capital, the position of Great Britain in the 
money market of the world gives us a vast superiority over any 
foreign competitor. Coming to the second condition, the moral and 
physical qualities of the artisan, I think it is abundantly evident that 
in strength of thew, muscular power, capacity of sustaining atten- 
tion, the English artisan is superior to the Frenchman, the Belgian, 
or the German. The evidence I can find as to the American (native) 
workman is insufficient, their mills appearing to be largely worked 
by emigrants from Europe. 

Passing from physical to moral qualities, the one virtue of tem- 
perance restores the balance in favour of the continental artisan. The 
habit of consuming ardent spirits interferes, in more than one way, 
with the Englishman’s efficiency, besides being an extravagant de- 
duction from his earnings. ‘The better discipline, the more orderly 
and cleanly lives, and more tidy dwellings of the French and Swiss 
mechanic, make up for his inferiority in strength, physical endur- 
ance, and perseverance. In the United States, Mr. Edward Atkinson 
of Boston tells us, the operative who gains the largest earnings never 
has any “blue Monday;” one who habitually becomes intoxicated 
is discharged, and his place filled by one who respects himself too 
much to risk his position in dissipation. 

In the supply of capital, then, physical stamina, and sustaining 
power the advantage, in the comparison I am now instituting, is 
clear on the side of England. In respect of the moral qualities 
which enhance production, the balance is more doubtful. Now we 
come to institute the comparison in respect of those forces which are 
derived from the intelligence. The value of such conclusions depends 
on the width of the induction, on the mass of the evidence; and I 
must repeat that the amount of evidence attainable by me as to the 
foreign workman is too partial and incomplete to warrant any very 
confident assertion. I venture to offer you the best that I know, 
only in the hope that some one may come forward, either now or 
afterwards, who can contribute more or better information. 

First, then, I suppose it may be considered established that in all 
manufactured goods into which taste enters, the French artisan is far 
ahead of all others. In those products which demand subtlety of 
feeling and delicacy of hand, for all goods whose value depends on 
fancy and style, we cannot compete with France. You must observe 
here, again, the value of custom. Custom, as I have said, is stored- 
up experience, and in the elegance of French designs we have an 
evidence of the value of an old civilisation. The civilisation of 
England is comparatively modern, and the introduction of art among 
us quite recent. On the other hand, art and civilisation in Gaul go 
back through a never-broken tradition to their antecedents in Italy. 
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Though our island was Roman for more than three hundred years, 
yet its distance from the seat of empire left it less Romanised than 
any other province of the West. And what there was here of Roman 
tradition was wholly stamped out by the exterminating and barbarian 
conqueror in the sixth century after Christ. Our lives have only 
begun to be humane, and our senses to be alive to the gratifications 
of form and colour, in the later centuries. And you cannot have in 
the handicrafts what you have not got in the commerce of daily life. 
You cannot be an artist in the workshop if you do not carry the 
artist’s eye and hand about with you at all times. The tasteful 
designs of the French pre-exist in the manners of the French; their 
polite usages, and their elegant patterns, are only different manifesta- 
tions of the intense life of a sensitive and highly trained race in 
possession of an old tradition. Loveliness of gesture, graciousness 
of deed, and daintiness of hand and eye spring from one and the 
same fount of character. You cannot be a ruffian in the streets and 
an artist in the workshop. 

How is it with that other kind of invention, which, by contrast 
with artistic design, we may call mechanical skill? I said just 
now that what strikes a stranger in coming into these northern 
counties is greater detachment of the reasoning power from the 
groove of routine in which minds in the South seem frost-bound. 
A carpenter in the house of a friend of mine fixed a lock on a door 
the wrong side. The mistress of the house remonstrated, ‘“‘ Why, if 
you had only thought a moment, you would have seen that the door 
opens the other way!”’ “I’m not paid for thinking, mam,” was 
the rejoinder. That is the workman of the South all over! Now 
among you the operative can think over his work. Mr. Kennedy, 
who went to Belgium in 1873 to examine their flax and cotton mills, 
reported that the Englishman, having more intelligence and me- 
chanical knowledge than the Fleming, comprehends the machinery 
he works, and can point out to the foreman in case of obstruction 
the cause of the accident; whereas in Ghent half an hour is con- 
stantly lost in seeking for the cause of a stoppage in the machinery. 

I said,just now that there was one country in which, if anywhere, 
we were to look for an activity of industrial intelligence rivalling 
that of our older northern counties. The comparison of our own 
productive power with that of the United States is a question of the 
highest interest to us all, as it is not France, or Belgium, or even 
Germany, whose competition is likely to urge us close, but America. 
If, indeed, we had to take a Yankee at his own valuation, we should 
have to set him down as the smartest human out, as he is always 
telling us he is. The truth is that if the other side of the Atlantic 
beats our side in ingenuity of device, it is as often as not one of 
ourselves who has done it—some English workman who has been 
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tempted over there by the higher wages and better conditions of 
life which he can have out there. Anyhow, I think there is evidence 
of an inventive genius at work in the new world more alive and 
more keen than in the old country. It is chiefly manifested in the 
invention of tools or labour-saving machines. Time was when all 
the new discoveries in practical science, and improvements in 
machinery and engineering, were first made in this country. This 
is not sonow. It is from America that all the new inventions, as 
all the new jokes, come to us. This is not a question of quantity. 
Our exports of machinery are shown by the returns to be eight or 
ten times greater than those of the United States. It is a question 
of originating power. Quick adaptation to new conditions, the 
devising of new methods, versatility of application, quickness to 
perceive the advantages of new processes, the spirit of discovery and 
enterprise—all these things are rife in the Northern States, as they 
are not even in Yorkshire. 

We make more and better finished machines than they make in 
America, but they invent the new ones, while we are content very 
much to copy the old models. Our aim is to turn out as many as 
we can in the time, and we cannot stop to think the process over. 
Mr. David Walker, in his excellent report on machine tools at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, compares the French exhibit with the 
American, and says— 

“‘In many of the French productions the animation and versatility 
of the national character find scope for display; but in the manu- 
facture of machine tools they do not appear to have grasped the 
leading principles, to such an extent as to have become capable of 
originating new forms and combinations. It is very different with 
the American section, where novel arrangements of motion give rise 
to new forms of framing, and where the designs have all the 
freshness of being struck from first principles. New World notions 
here override conventional form.” 

The sewing machine and the washing machine, now installed in 
every house as indispensable friends, came to us from America. If 
the Scotchman, Bell, invented the reaping machine, we did not 
know how to fit it for use till the way was shown us by the 
American, Maccormick. We have not yet been able to adopt the 
binding machine. Mr. Bellairs writes to the Times this last September, 
‘“‘T have travelled over England much this harvest season, and have 
not seen one single self-binder. Almost everybody West owns at least 
a share in such a machine. A boy to drive, with two men to pick 
up bundles, can easily manage twelve to fifteen acres per day, or 
more if night-shifts with a lantern be used.” 

Nor is it merely, as we sometimes hear it said, in machines by 
which labour is economised that American fertility of invention 
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shows itself. Watchmaking has been hereditary in some of the 
Swiss cantons. The Americans only took it up, so to say, yesterday. 
They had hardly done so before they saw their way to improve- 
ments in the works which, if not new in principle, were new in 
their application. What a length of time we went on quite content 
with the old smooth-bore muzzle-loading musket! The Americans 
took the matter in hand, and in a few years the weapon was totally 
transformed. From American brains issued the revolver and the 
Winchester repeating-rifle, while Birmingham workshops were 
vying with each other asto which could turn out the greatest number 
of guns exactly to pattern. 

Again, compare the two countries in respect of the number of 
patents taken out in each. In the year 1879 the number of patents 
taken out in Great Britain was about 3,000 ; the number granted in 
the United States during the same period was about 12,000, or four 
times as many. We should, indeed, take into consideration the 
fact that the process of securing a patent-right is vastly more 
expensive in this country than in the United States. The oppres- 
sive stamp duty, and the costs of agency, deter the English inventor 
from applying for a patent, except in cases where the profits promise 
to be on a large scale. In the States patenting is cheap and easy, 
and every invention is consequently secured to its inventor as soon 
as he has made it. The spirit of invention is directly encouraged by 
their patent office, which may justly be reckoned among the factors 
of their industrial efficiency ; while with us the object principally 
aimed at seems to be securing a revenue, the net produce of the 
stamp duty on patents for 1879 being more than £173,000. 

It is no part of my present purpose to inquire into the causes of 
this difference in the degree of mental activity between one people 
and another—to ask why the northern Englishman is more intel- 
ligent than the southern; why the southern are the stationary 
counties and the northern the progressive ; or why there is more 
versatility of power and inventive genius astir in the United States 
than among ourselves. The readiest method of accounting for such 
differences in the level of intelligence is by difference of race. The 
late Mr. Mill, indeed, would not hear of any such doctrine. He 
called the doctrine of inherent natural differences “a vulgar mode 
of escaping from the consideration of social and moral influences on 
the mind.” I yield to no one in reverence for Mr. Mill, but I 
must say that on this point he was wrong. Not only is his opinion 
contradicted by physiology, but it is contrary to common observa- 
tion. I cannot pass from Dorsetshire to Yorkshire without seeing 
that the human breed is different in the two counties. The historian 
or ethnologist must say how this came to be so; but the fact is 
patent that you begin with a different physiological basis, and that 
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the native store of protoplasmic energy is larger in the Yorkshire- 
man than in the native of the southern counties. 

As for the superior inventiveness of the American, we can hardly 
say that race is to be credited with producing that. The population 
of the Northern States is a motley and heterogeneous one, in which 
Saxon, Celt, and Teuton are crossed with each other, and mixed 
with Asiatic, African, and aboriginal blood. And, again, where the 
stream of annual immigration is so large, it is not impossible that 
among the inventions which come to us from America, some may be 
due to native British workmen whom the higher wages and more 
eligible conditions of life have tempted over the Atlantic. 

Is it quite fanciful to remember that the early colonists of New 
England were Puritan English, that the Puritans of the time of 
James and Charles I. were, by contrast with the Cavaliers, the pro- 
gressive and innovating element of English life? Is it possible 
that this emigration of Nonconformists from the South of England 
drained those counties of their originating nerve-power, in the same 
way, though on a smaller scale, in which the enterprising and 
energetic element was exiled from France by the expatriation 
of the Protestants on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 ? 

But if heredity and natural differences are to count for any- 
thing in the mental activity displayed in the United States, it is 
not for much. We cannot doubt that the main factor in this 
vigorous development is a social factor—liberation from the 
despotism which routine has established in all the Old World, and 
which in the oldest: world of all—India or China—has extin- 
guished the power of inventive thought altogether. 

In the New World everything is new, life itself and its conditions 
are new. Look at the difficulty which anything new has to establish 
itself in this country. Nothing new can be introduced without an 
agitation and a clamour out of all proportion to the object to be 
gained. Nothing that is binds down the American if he sees a 
better way to the same end. Every American-born American is 
animated by what is not exactly patriotism, but is a full belief in 
the future destinies of his country. Self-interest, no doubt, is the 
first motive, but there is also in the background the stimulus of a 
sense of national greatness, not yet achieved but to be achieved. 
Versatility and readiness to adopt every new and ingenious device 
are stimulated when (I quote Mr. Edward Atkinson again) even the 
dullest boy is brought up in the belief that he also is to be one of 
those who is to build up his country to the full measure of its high 
calling. The school itself, apart from the instruction given in it— 
instruction often very defective when tried by the standard of the 
school inspector—the school itself is the great educator of the 
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children who attend it. “The school is, first of all, no respecter of 
persons. The stupid son of a rich man, led in every class by the 
son of a mechanic, cannot in after life look down on him as an 
inferior, whatever the conventional position of the two may be. 
Or, if the rich man’s son have brains as well as fortune, the poor 
man’s son can never attribute to fortune the lead that he may take 
in after life. The school is thoroughly democratic, and each pupil 
learns in it that it depends on himself what place he may take in 
after life; and that, although society may be divided into planes, 
there is no barrier in the way of social success except the want of 
character and ability to attain it. The common school is the solvent 
of race, creed, nationality, and condition.” 

That institutions and social conditions are much more than 
heredity in the production of this vigorous action of mind, appears 
from another fact vouched by Mr. Atkinson, viz. that the French 
Canadians, who, on their little strips of land on the St. Lawrence, 
are the very type of the stolid and unprogressive, lose this character 
after they have migrated to the mills of New England, and develop 
an unsuspected energy in their new surroundings. 

It is, then, a negative rather than a positive condition which 
favours this liberation of energy in the United States. It is certainly 
not the goodness of their common schools considered as teaching- 
places, but the removal of the weight of authoritative dogma and 
custom, a liberty of spirit which pervades the school as well as 
society. Not, indeed, that the more special training of the mechanic 
for his work is neglected in the United States. They are as much 
alive as we are to the necessity of technical schools. A pattern 
institution of this description exists in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, established in 1865, and which, therefore, has been at 
work for fifteen years. It unites a society of arts with a school of 
industrial art. In the school division this institute endeavours to 
combine a liberal with a technical education. It has ten distinct 
courses, each extending over four years. Its instruction is suffi- 
ciently technical, e.g. in the department of mechanical engineering, 
it has established a set of workshops for actual instruction in the use 
of tools. 

Technical schools abound in Germany for all the centres of popu- 
lation, and there are some in France. 

In each of the districts (20 arrondissements) into which Paris is 
mapped out, there is a science school maintained by the Government, 
in which geometry, machine drawing, applied mechanics, mathe- 
matics, and other subjects are taught. Attendance on these science 
classes is obligatory on apprentices, and they leave work at five to 
enable them to go. Account is kept at the school of their attend- 
ances, and is sent in regularly to the employer. A bad attender is 
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liable to discharge from the shop, for an apprentice in France is not 
bound by indenture, but by agreement only. A special school, be- 
longing, I believe, to the city of Paris, in La Villette, called the 
école municipale d@apprentis, is highly spoken of. It is gratuitous. 
The produce of the labour of the pupils, who are not boarded, nearly 
pays the expenses of management and the supply of all requisites 
for study and work. 

Turning to our own country, we find that for some years past 
there has been a growing demand for “technical education.” The 
phrase itself has become stereotyped, and is, if not a general ery, 
at least a watchword which passes from mouth to mouth. When 
any phrase has thus become current, we may be sure that the idea 
expressed by it has a substantial existence. The words in which the 
feeling or thought is embodied may be improper or inadequate, but 
they could not have made their way into general use if the thought 
or feeling were not generally and urgently felt. Now what lies 
underneath this new demand for “technical schools”? The call 
implies two things, quite separable from each other. First, a want 
which is felt; and then a suggestion for meeting that want. About 
the want that is felt there is no doubt. It is a want of skill. Iam 
not now speaking of the mill hands and the factory employer, but 
of the ordinary trades by which our domestic necessities of every 
day are ministered to. Every one who has a house knows how rare 
it is to light upon a carpenter, a mason, a bricklayer, a plumber, a 
gasfitter, a smith, an upholsterer who is a man of skill and know- 
ledge in his own trade. There is the pinch. It is not that the 
workman is ill-educated, but that he is ignorant of that which he 
professes. 

Well, the want is urgent. It is brought home to every man who 
wants something doing for him which he does not know how to do 
himself. The call for technical schools is, besides being an expres- 
sion of this want, a suggestion for supplying it. 

There can be no doubt of the advantage of setting up, wherever 
you are, a school like the école d@apprentis in Paris, where the pupil 
can have every requisite for study and work provided for him. But 
such schools can only exist in a capital city or a few populous 
centres, and therefore can only reach a small proportion of the 
artisan class. To the rural population, from which the trades are 
largely recruited, a technical school could not be very accessible, 
partly by reason of distance, partly on account of the ignorance and 
stupidity of those classes. No one but the country schoolmaster 
can gauge the density of the bucolical boy, his ignorance of the 
world into which he has been born, his inaptitude with his hands, 
his want of the organ of language. Ile can neither hear what is 
said to him, nor see what is before him. Much has to be done for 
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such a boy before he can be set down to learn a trade. Even the 
town boy, whose wits have been sharpened by collision, and whose 
senses are more alert, is too ignorant to be able to conceive how 
instruction in a technical school is superior to the rule of thumb 
learnt in the workshop. 

Of the system of the engineering workshop in England, and of 
the training to be got in it, Mr. James Hopps speaks in condemna- 
tory terms :— 


‘In England, at the present time, as soon as a boy is set to learn a trade 
all mental instruction is discontinued. He conceives he has only to learn to 
work, and in this belief he is encouraged, both at home and in the factory—at 
home by the indifference of his parents, in the factory by the indifference of 
master and foreman. For the first year or two he is looked upon as a nuisance 
and in the way; he is set to do the most trifling jobs, and discipline is often so 
loose that he becomes a confirmed skulking sloven. The reason for work being 
done in a particular way is rarely put before him. The foreman, perhaps, 
notices what branch he shows most aptitude for, vice, bench, or lathe, and to 
this he is put and kept for the term of his apprenticeship. By this means he 
becomes, perhaps, a fair turner or fitter, but rarely both. The neglect of 
mental training during his apprenticeship is so absolute that he is a worse 
scholar than when he left school. He lives and works like a mere machine. 
In many cases he does not know how to make the simplest calculation in rela- 
tion to his work.” 


The fact is that we are now passing through that industrial phase 
where the old indoor apprentice system has disappeared, and the 
modern substitute for it has not been found. The proposal to set up 
technical schools is the favourite scheme for replacing the apprentice 
system of our forefathers. To listen to a modern platform speech 
one would think that the schoolmaster had never been heard of in 
England before, and that the technical school was the first proposal 
to teach the artisan his trade. Itis only so far nev, as itis anew form 
of giving that training which was formerly given by the seven-year 
apprentice system. The indoor apprentice system broke down for 
some other reasons, but chiefly because the master, who indifferently 
practised his art, was as indifferent a teacher of it. Inadequate as 
the apprentice system was to the complicated processes of our manu- 
facturing industries, it had elements of good which the technical 
school at its best cannot offer. In the strict discipline of a solid 
English household of the olden time, the indoor apprentice learned 
the homely lesson of God-fearing honesty and uprightness, He 
learned not merely to live by his art, but to love it, to abhor the 
tricks of the trade, and to think that scamped work was the affair 
of rogues and swindlers. He knew his station, kept to it, was proud 
of it, and brought up his children to it. In seven years of a strict, 
religious, and sober home the apprentice learnt to stand on his own 
feet, and laid in the rugged self-dependence which is the best founda- 
tion of a firm and true character. 
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These are two reasons why the technical school cannot be an 
adequate substitute for the apprentice system. It must be confined 
to great centres of population, and it cannot supply the bracing 
moral discipline of a well-ordered household. 

There are other reasons why I cannot be as sanguine about the 
effect of technical schools as the public seem to be. Time will not 
allow of my dwelling any further on these. Technical schools are 
the popular remedy of the day, a remedy for an intolerable evil ; 
and it is certain that the public will insist upon its new panacea 
being tried. 

Then immediately arises the questions, Who is to be the organiser 
of the experiment? Where are the funds, which for anything on 
an adequate scale must be met, to come from ? 

One suggestion to the point has been made which touches a fund of 
such vast porportions, that its very magnitude makes thoughtful men 
pause before opening it up from fear of the general rush which must 
ensue when such a gold-field is thrown open. It is said that the 
guilds or companies of the City of London dispose of an annual 
income of a million. Not all of this princely fortune is spent in 
giving dinners to each other; some thousands are dispersed in gifts 
to hospitals and other charities, in an arbitrary way, at the pleasure 
of the governors and trustees. In order to get a slice of the plum- 
cake you have to go through a good deal of personal solicitation. I 
myself once helped to get a grant from one of these companies for a 
struggling college for women in London. We got £100, for which 
we were not grateful, as we wanted £500, and could have got it if 
we could have brought more influence to bear upon individual 
governors. Mr. Walter James, M.P. for Gateshead, is anxious to 
get this fund for technical and science schools. No doubt it would 
just do for our purpose. But when the fortress of vested interests 
has been stormed and carried by indomitable pluck and _perse- 
verance, who will get the loot? The precedent of the Irish Church 
surplus or of the charity endowments make us hesitate before 
we attack, and ask ourselves whom can we trust with such vast 
spoils. The system of a committee of the House of Commons or of 
the Charity Commissioners, to give a bit all round to anybody who 
asks, is only to substitute a new abuse for an old one, and would not 
give us our technical schools for apprentices. 

Meanwhile, the experiment of technical schools has already begun 
to be tried in one locality—the City of London. The companies of 
whom I speak, moved partly by their fears, partly by more 
enlightened members, who are not wanting in these bodies, have 
subscribed a large sum—£21,000 a year, I believe—and have 
started a set of schools in Cowper Street. This institution only 
came into existence in the last twelve months. The South Ken- 
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sington night schools and classes, of which some two thousand are in 
operation throughout the country, are doing good work in the supply 
of theoretical instruction, which, of course, does not pretend to be 
thorough training of apprentices. 

If the supply of technical instruction were to be measured by the 
demand for it on the part of those who are to be the subjects of it, 
I for one should have to say that, inadequate as the supply is, it is 
already far ahead of the demand. It is to be observed that the 
ery for technical schools does not come from the workman but from 
the employer, who wants skill and cannot find it; from the public, 
who want their work done in a workmanlike way, and cannot get it 
done. The British workman seems, as far as I can make out, to be 
mostly rather indifferent to the advantages thus placed within his 
reach, if not for himself at least for his children. I wish I could 
share the sanguine belief of some people that the English work- 
man is inspired with a love for his work and an ardour to 
improve himsclf in its processes, which would lead him to ask 
that more opportunities of qualifying himself in its processes 
should be afforded him. I fear that in our country work presents 
itself to most hands in the light of an underpaid drudgery, which 
has to be done to obtain a livelihood, but from which he is eager to 
escape at the carlicst moment to some form of recreation, of counter 
stimulus, or at least of repose. We may regret that this should be 
so, but can we wonder at it? I confess it seems to me to be the 
natural and necessary result of factory labour as now organized. 
The economical results of the division of labour have been pro- 
digious in the production of national wealth, but the same division 
of labour has operated prejudicially upon the habits of the individual 
workman. Just in proportion as machinery is perfected, the exercise 
of the individual intelligence becomes limited. Where an art 
workman is engaged in creating a new whole by the joint exercise 
of his imagination and his manual dexterity, he may joy over the 
work of his hands, and say, ‘It is good.” But what pleasure can 
a man take in watching the everlasting performance of a single 
operation by the engine which he is tending ? What must be the 
aspect of the soul of a man who for forty years has done nothing but 
watch the moment when silver has reached the degree of fusion 
which precedes vaporisation, who is blind to all else, but receives a 
fat salary for being able to see that one object ? (Roscher, i. 201.) 
What mind can an operative have left for a night class whose 
attention has been exhausted by the monotonous repetition of a 
single operation during a day of ten hours, and often in vitiated 
air P 


The conditions under which many of the trades can pursue their 
craft are more favourable than those under which the spinner and 
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weaver in a large mill can work. These less favourable conditions 
should be borne in mind, and met by compensating arrangements in 
all well-organized factory establishments. Fresh air and recreation 
out of doors are the natural and the best restorative after a mono- 
tonous day in the mill. Games of the active sort, which the English 
stand alone among the nations in cultivating—cricket, tennis, bowls, 
quoits, archery—refresh both mind and muscle, wearied not with 
labour but with uniformity. What is wanted is open spaces, 
commons, parks, recreation grounds, where these amusements may 
be had. But in our climate open-air recreation is confined to a 
small number of days out of the three hundred and sixty-five. The 
winter has to be furnished with its entertainments as well as the 
summer. Every centre of industry should provide itself with 
spacious and well-lighted club and assembly rooms, where music 
and dancing may be had in the evenings, where billiards, draughts, 
and chess may be played on Sundays and holidays, with a smoking- 
room for the men, and a drawing-room for social converse. The 
coffee tavern is an excellent beginning, but it is only a beginning. 
Something more is wanted than an uncomfortable ‘room in which 
you may sit for ten minutes on an uncomfortable chair, occupying 
the smallest possible space, to drink a cup of coffee made from the 
smallest possible quantity of coffee-berry, whitened with the smallest 
allowance of milk. The common hall for social purposes, call it by 
whatever name you please, instead of being a back room in a dark 
lane, should be a spacious, lofty, conspicuous, and central building. 
The capital invested in such erections would be what is called un- 
productive capital. But the possession of ample means and oppor- 
tunities of recreation after the peculiar confinement of the factory- 
room is as much one of the conditions of the special form of labour, 
as are the walls and the wheels and the power of the factory itself. 
You, in Saltaire, are most fortunate in having had to do with a 
capitalist large-minded enough to have apprehended this require- 
ment, and large-hearted enough to have been willing to supply the 
want before it was generally recognised as a necessity of manufac- 
turing industry. It isa great mistake to think that amusement is 
the enemy of work. Such an institute as you enjoy here through the 
liberality of your munificent founder is not only productive of rational 
happiness, but is indirectly productive of the freshness of mind and 
spirits which carry on work. And coming among you, and making 
acquaintance with this noble institution so liberally provided and so 
intelligently used, I can see what in the murky dens of some other 
cities it is difficult to realise, how industrial prosperity may be 
combined with cleanly lives and rational enjoyment. The welfare 
of a nation is to be tested not by the value of its exports, but by the 
way in which it spends its leisure and its savings. 
Marx Partison, 
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Mr. Pottock’s book upon Spinoza fills a gap in English literature 
in thoroughly workmanlike fashion. Mr. Pollock gives us within 
moderate space an account of Spinoza’s life, an exposition and criti- 
cism of his philosophy, and an estimate of its relations to preceding 
and subsequent systems of thought expressed with admirable keen- 
ness, lucidity, and impartiality. The book, it is to be hoped, will 
be a stimulant as it is a symptom of a growing interest in philo- 
sophical problems. I will not attempt to follow Mr. Pollock into 
those subtler and more technical points of metaphysics which require 
special qualifications both in a critic and his readers. Nor do I 
wish to put into a new set of phrases the opinion, sufficiently sanc- 
tioned by higher authority, that Spinoza is amongst the greatest of 
mankind. His place in the history of thought is secure. It would 
be as impertinent to add a testimonial to his fame as to say that one 
recognised the greatness of Plato or Aristotle, of Dante or Shak- 
speare. He is as far beyond the need of compliments as above all 
danger of detraction. 

One aspect, however, of his philosophy upon which it may be 
permissible to dwell receives due emphasis in Mr. Pollock’s book, 
and has an immediate interest. Mr. Pollock frequently insists upon 
the remarkable affinity between Spinoza’s doctrines and those which 
are generally accepted as the teaching of modern science. To some 
who regard Spinoza as a transcendental dogmatist this opinion might 
savour of paradox. No teaching could be more antipathetic to all 
that most of us, certainly not excluding Mr. Pollock, regard as 
essential to the scientific spirit. It is tolerably clear that Mr. Mill, 
for example, would have regarded Spinoza as the representative of 
the theories most antipathetic to all the English empiricists. Hegel 
says that to be a Spinozist is the first step to being a philosopher ; 
and Mill would regard such praise as a sufficient condemnation. He 
would take it to imply that a study of Spinoza was the first step 
towards losing yourself in the bewildering and hopeless labyrinth of 
scholastic logomachy. And yet I think that Mr. Pollock is fully 
justified in his contention ; and that the spirit if not the letter of 
Spinozism may be thoroughly congenial to those who have sat at the 
feet of Mill and Lewes and Mr. Herbert Spencer. For a full ex- 
position of this view I must refer to Mr. Pollock: I can here only 
attempt a very partial indication of some points of affinity. 


(1) Spinoza : his Life and Philosophy. By Frederick Pollock. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
London, 1880. 
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It is as impossible in this, as in all other cases, to distinguish 
entirely between the life and the philosophy of Spinoza. It is but a 
pleasant fiction that any philosophers rise to a truly impersonal 
region, and gain a vision of truth uncoloured by their own pre- 
judices and passions. One great thinker adopts the uncongenial 
arts of a courtier, and dresses truth in the livery of accepted con- 
ventions ; another tries to win reputation by the opposite method of 
parading startling paradoxes; many are forced to be omniscient 
because they are professors, and must have a system to expound in 
their lectures, even though it has to be composed of words; in some 
the love of truth is tempered by an earnest desire to find truth on the 
side of edification ; and in a few, personal bitterness takes the form 
of an anxiety to prove that the universe is out of joint. Few 
indeed are those in whose teaching we cannot find echoes of whis- 
pered suggestions from some invisible tempter. Spinoza, one may 
fairly say, is chief amongst the few. If his character influences, it 
does not distort his philosophy ; for his strongest impulse is the love 
of truth, and therefore the desire to escape from a merely personal 
point of view. The desire, so feeble and flickering in most men, not. 
to entertain two contradictory beliefs at the same time, amounted in 
him to a passion, to a ruling passion, and almost to the sole passion 
of his life. Though his philosophy is necessarily coloured by the 
current ideas of his day, it shows no trace of mere personal motive. 
In this respect he is almost unique. His character is an ideal type, 
with an admirable simplicity and directness such as we can only 
find equalled in the story of some semi-historical classical sage. His 
life is the incarnation .of an idea possessing all the freshness and 
naiveté of an original impression, It is swayed by a genuine and 
spontaneous impulse, not fettered by the acceptance of a worn 
traditional dogma. Where an ancient Diogenes would take up his 
residence in a tub, his modern representative generally writes an 
essay to prove that tubs would be the most desirable residences if they 
could be brought into fashion. But Spinoza’s life translates his 
thought into conduct with no such periphrases and qualifications. His 
action follows from his principle—to use a phrase more in his own 
style—as a corollary in Euclid follows from the proposition demon- 
strated. He considered with himself, as he tells us, that the common 
objects of human desire, wealth, and power, and pleasures, offered no 
certain or satisfactory reward. The only security for happiness is to 
have a mind filled with the love of the infinite and eternal. Man’s 
nature is to be perfected by cultivating this love for himself and 
others. And, on Spinoza’s view, this is equivalent to taking an 
absorbing devotion to philosophical truth for the ruling passion of 
his life; and, therefore, to acquiring absolute personal independence 
as a necessary condition of giving it free play. The condition was 
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early secured by one who could learn the art of being poor, and who 
had no political and social trammels. An outcast from a community 
of outcasts, he had the negative advantage of freedom from external 
ties. His handicraft supplied him with the few pence needed for a 
life of ascetic frugality. He calmly put aside wealth and patronage 
when offered to him, seeing that the acceptance would involve 
bondage and impose reticence. He would not submit to be wrong- 
fully deprived of his small inheritance, but when his rights were 
established he quietly abandoned the proceeds. His asceticism and his 
self-respect had nothing in them of the morose. He lived peaceably 
in his upper chamber, reading his few books, corresponding with 
such like-minded spirits as had discovered his genius, and polishing 
his lenses like a good workman. He came down to chat with his 
landlady and his friends, catechised the children, gave good advice 
to the parents, smoked his pipe of tobacco, enjoyed the gossip of the 
little circle, and amused himself by looking at insects through his 
microscopes and laughing over the battles of flies and spiders. Ie 
bore the many trials of a long disease with stoical patience—so 
says the excellent Colerus to whom we owe these details, and a word 
of recognition must be spared to this Protestant pastor whose orthodox 
abhorrence of Spinoza’s theories did not blind him to the admirable 
character of the man—and, at last, died peacefully, as became the 
author of the great saying that the free man thinks of nothing less 
than death. He left behind him just enough to secure that his 
funeral should be no burden to survivors. His life, in short, was 
one of serene dignity, free from any stain of meanness or affectation, 
of compliance with any wordly motives, or even of yielding to the 
“ast infirmity of noble minds.’ He left his thoughts to the world, 
but there is no sign that he cared for any reward in the shape of 
personal reputation. The truth itself, not the fame of discovering 
the truth, was the prize which he coveted. 

To such a man it was impossible that one problem which has 
tortured many sincere reasoners should ever present itself. How, 
they seem to ask themselves, are the interests of truth and morality 
to be reconciled? To Spinoza, morality is so thoroughly identified 
with truth that any distinction implies a contradiction in terms ; and 
yet there are obstacles enough in getting at his true meaning. His 
absolute sincerity and simplicity of purpose are not represented by 
the corresponding literary virtue of perfect transparency. Nobody 
can deny that a study of Spinoza is a severe strain upon the atten- 
tion. Some of the causes are obvious enough. Spinoza, as Mr. 
Pollock points out, probably regarded some distinction between 
esoteric and exoteric teaching as a permanent necessity. He scarcely 
looked forward to a day in which truth could be presented unveiled 
to the world at large. He spoke his thought with absolute sinceritv 
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but he spoke it to the inner circle; he did not expect it to spread 
beyond the philosophic world. The expectation would certainly have 
been idle; and his correspondence shows that he had overestimated 
the readiness even of the select few to give an unbiassed hearing to 
his teaching. He naturally used a dialect not too accessible to the 
vulgar, and, when appealing to a larger audience, was content occa- 
sionally, as in much of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, to argue 
from his opponents’ assumptions. The method involved no subter- 
fuge, for it faithfully reflected the genuine process of his thought. 
He started as a theologian; and met the theology of his time not by 
direct antagonism, but by pushing theological principles to their 
legitimate conclusion. Jehovah in his mind becomes gradually iden- 
tical with nature; and he transfers, perhaps unconsciously, some of 
the old associations to doctrines, where to others they seem to lose 
their natural fitness. If Spinoza fancied that this method would 
conciliate his opponents, he was certainly reckoning without his 
host. Nothing is more irritating than an invitation to abandon your 
conclusions in the name of your first principles, and to be required, 
for example, to give up a belief in the supernatural precisely because 
you are a believer in God. The orthodox looked upon such a use of 
its language as a deliberate mask for atheisia ; whilst the antagonists 
thought that it concealed a retention of the old dogmas. But, ina . 
wider sense, this apparent ambiguity is a characteristic of Spinoza’s 
philosophy. Mr. Pollock very properly condemns Jacobi’s daring 
assertion that no man understands Spinoza so long as he finds a 
single line of the Ethics obscure. For he has been defended as he 
has been attacked from the most opposite points of view. The 
materialist and the idealist; the dogmatist and the sceptic; the 
mystic and the man of science have each found in him something 
congenial, and with equal ease something antagonistic. It is only 
necessary to read the careful commentaries of Mr. Pollock himself, 
or of Kuno Fischer, to find oneself balanced between rival inter- 
pretations which give the most opposite meanings. It is a charac- 
teristic of his writings that at every step one finds in it striking anti- 
cipations or reflections of other systems, couched in a few brief 
sentences of pregnant brevity which he does not condescend to 
expound at length. Each reader must be his own commentator, and 
it is no wonder if the interpretations vary, and each man can read 
his own meaning into the author. Admirers may perhaps account 
for this in general terms, by saying that Spinoza is on the central 
line of speculation. Other thinkers of the highest celebrity repre- 
sent only one of the antagonistic impulses by whose clash and colli- 
sion the progress of thought is determined. Spinoza’s is one of those 
comprehensive minds in which the hostile elements are equally 
“~epresented, though not so combined as to give the final mode of 
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conciliation. The transcendentalist is attracted by his unqualified 
belief in the supremacy of reason; and the empiricist by his utter 
rejection of certain metaphysical figments which too often intrude 
themselves into the domain of science. To justify this view would 
in any case require a closer examination of details. And it must, of 
course, be added that the peculiar form into which Spinoza has cast 
his thought, makes the task of interpretation specially difficult. “A 
hair, they say, divides the false and true ” in these subtle speculations ; 
and it requires a sustained effort to catch Spinoza’s meaning as 
shrouded in his peculiar technical phraseology, and to translate it 
into its right equivalent in the language to which we are accustomed. 
To understand him at all, we must keep our minds in a constrained 
and unfamiliar attitude, and must often be doubtful of our inter- 
pretations. 

If, in spite of such difficulties and ambiguities, Spinoza still 
rewards an attentive student, the cause is not far to seek. His 
system may be unintelligible, equivocal, and even contradictory ; 
but then his system is that for which we care least. ‘“ The time has 
passed,” as Mr. Pollock truly says, “when systems of philosophy 
could be regarded as final and absolute.” The illusions so long 
cherished during the earlier stage of thought may have had their 
uses like the illusions which reflect the hopefulness of youth in 
individuals. We must learn to dispense with them, to admit, 
sorrowfully or hopefully, that our systems have but a provisional 
value, and that every advance of thought suggests an indefinite vista 
of future problems, to tax the intellects, or reward the industry, of 
future inquirers. Bacon or Descartes, or Spinoza himself, may be 
pardoned for imagining that they could once for all discover the 
clue to lead us through all the windings of the vast labyrinth of 
knowledge. By simply looking into their minds and analyzing with 
due care certain elementary processes of thought, they fancied that 
they could discover a definitive method which, once known, would 
make all subsequent investigation an easy and almost mechanical 
operation. The belief is more or less entertained by those who 
still dream of a possible ontology, and claim to have reached at a 
bound the highest fountains of truth. We are beginning to see 
that philosophy must mean something very different. It cannot by 
itself disclose to us any specific truths; it does not correspond to a 
special department of inquiry, apart from all others. It is simply a 
name for the art of thinking straight, of laying the dust which we 
have raised, and which prevents us from seeing. 

Systems after the pattern of Spinoza’s are at best attempts to take 
. by storm a position which can only be won by slow approaches ; 

and it is well if they are not attempts to arrest the progress of 
thought or to guide it into fruitless paths which end by returning 
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upon themselves. Spinoza’s merit must be sought not in the 
dogmatic system which nobody has ever accepted, but in the vigour 
with which he represents the great philosophical impulse of bringing 
speculation into thorough harmony with itself and with the teaching 
of experience. We may take, for example, the remarkable theory 
expounded in the first two parts of the Ethics, of the single sub- 
stance with its attributes and modifications, and the consequent 
theory of the relation between mind and body. We are astonished 
at the audacity of his conceptions; we admire the dialectical skill 
which gives to his teaching the external appearance at least of a 
connected system of propositions, worked out by the geometrical 
method; our admiration rises as we examine details and try to 
realise the vast intellectual labour which has gone to the construc- 
tion of the elaborate fabric, and the severe self-constraint which has 
been content to trust such a weight of meaning to a few phrases, 
and embodies some doctrine pregnant with a deep emotion in a dry 
mathematical formula. We can understand the enthusiasm which 
proclaims Spinoza’s logic to be irrefragable, and the hesitation with 
which some assailants try to find a gap here and there in the joints 
of this imposing panoply of logic. But when we consider a little 
and try to give or withhold a definite assent, we begin to hesitate. 
We ask whether the whole theory is not based upon a stupendous 
assumption ; whether that assumption does not transcend the limits 
of human intelligence, and, by its very nature, elude any conceiv- 
able method of bringing its truth and falsehood to any intelligible 
test ; and then, if we try to work it out in detail, incoherences begin 
to display themselves. The attributes of thought and extension will 
not maintain their parallelism ; thought threatens to swallow up 
extension, and we are on the way to a complete idealism; or 
extension confines thought in such a way that Spinoza seems after 
all to be preaching materialism ; or, if we hold to the parallelism, 
we doubt whether we have not the old dualism in disguise. We go 
to the commentators and find fresh doubts. One of them explains a 
difficulty by telling us that Spinoza is accommodating his doctrine 
to a practical necessity ; another rejects this as an unworthy 
evasion, but says that Spinoza has fallen into a singular paralogism, 
only explicable by his peculiar use of certain words; a third 
declares that Spinoza, rightly interpreted, is here perfectly consistent 
with his first principles, and, indeed, giving a necessary deduction 
from them, but damps our satisfaction by adding that the doctrine 
also reveals certain inevitable contradictions latent in the whole 
system. Obviously, if we were to judge the philosophy by its 
value as a tenable set of dogmas, we should throw it aside as hope- 
less. At most we should admire the extraordinary intellectual 
energy wasted in the effort to achieve impossibilities, and in con- 
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structing a vast apparatus which turned out after all to be an 
encumbrance instead of an aid to the speculation. Even so we 
might be surprised at the vivid flashes of light which are occa- 
sionally thrown upon dark places, and wonder how such an intellect 
could be condemned to toil in a dungeon whence there is no issue. 
In truth, however, the system should be considered, crabbed as is 
its embodiment of language, almost as much from a poetical as 
from a scientific point of view. Spinoza seems to use his abstract 
geometrical symbols as Dante or Milton used their sensuous imagery, 
to represent his mode of conceiving the universe. It is impossible 
to accept his view in which the world at large seems to be a kind of 
crystallized geometry, and any particular phenomenon not so much 
to be capable of being discovered from first principles like a 
corollary from a propositipn of Euclid, as to be itself a corollary. 
We cannot keep our minds at his point of view without a continual 
effort and a loss of the sense of reality. But, on the other hand, it 
is impossible to imagine a more forcible representation of certain 
ideas for which we are still striving to find an unexceptionable mode 
of utterance. [is conception of the unity of substance reflects that 
belief in the perfect unity or continuity of nature which we 
cannot even now formulate without error, but which must in some 
sense correspond to the ideal consummation of scientific research. 
The dogma of the self-caused substance, with its infinite attributes, 
may be rigidly inconceivable. But, at least, it is the aim of all 
reason to represent the whole accessible universe as a manifestation 
in each particular detail of some more general forces, and to range 
all special propositions under more comprehensive and simpler 
formula. And though Spinoza’s doctrine requires restatement 
before it is even intelligible, it gives a vision of the ultimate, though 
indefinitely distant or absolutely unattainable goal towards which 
all workers for the truth must direct their efforts. And so of the 
great problem, his solution of which gives us, in some sense, the 
specific peculiarity of his system. How are we to conceive of the 
great antithesis which appears in Spinoza as the distinction between 
mind and body? His treatment of that distinction leads him into 
perplexity if not into self-contradiction, and has given abundant 
trouble to his commentators. The remarkable series of propositions 
which open the second part of the Ethics, lend themselves to various 
interpretations, and Mr. Pollock gives a plausible explanation of 
one of the chief difficulties (with which, I must confess, I am not 
altogether satisfied), tending to show that Spinoza has fallen into a 
downright fallacy. In any case, it may be safely said that no one 
will accept or ‘has ever accepted Spinoza’s solution as adequate or 
tenable. And yet it is not the less true that he strikingly antici- 
pates the general tendency of modern thought in regard to a 
problem which we must admit to be still unsolved. For Spinoza 
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rejects emphatically the untenable doctrine according to which 
mind and body were to be regarded as two distinct substances, some- 
how brought into relation by a constant miracle. They are radher 
related as two different aspects, as corresponding to different modes 
of grouping thoughts, not as related to entirely different objects. 
‘To ask why mind should correspond with matter,” says Mr. Pollock, 
“is (according to Spinoza) like asking why the convexity of a curve 
should answer to the concavity.” If Spinoza’s way of putting this 
doctrine is not satisfactory, nor even consistent, we may say the 
same of every conception hitherto advocated. But Spinoza grasps 
the true difficulty, and understands the conditions of a satisfactory 
answer. His theory is an attempt to state the most satisfactory 
view in terms which are not fit to give the truth purified from all 
erroneous assumptions. Till language has been brought into 
conformity with philosophic thought, all attempts to express the 
undiluted truth must be more or less failures. And at present the 
average thinker is still behind Spinoza; so far behind, indeed, as 
not to appreciate the true bearing of the problem, and therefore 
much given to accuse philosophers of materialism when they adopt 
the only attitude which is radically inconsistent with materialism. 
And ,to this it may be added that, in any case, the student of 
Spinoza comes to feel a refreshing confidence that his teacher is not 
indulging in a mere logomachy, but grappling, to the best of his 
power, with genuine difficulties. 

Any skilful controversialist may thus easily make a show of 
tearing Spinoza’s philosophy to pieces. He may discover in it as 
much inconsistency and incoherency as would seem to deprive it of 
all title to respect. Indeed, that is a tolerably easy task in the case 
of any philosophy which has passed beyond the mind of its first 
propounder and been subjected to the test of much independent 
criticism. And yet the most unsparing antagonist may have a 
misgiving that after all he has been only striking at the case of 
Spinoza. The soul of the system is immortal, for the soul is simply 
the resolute endeavour to see all things in a truly scientific order. 
Fully to appreciate the value of this endeavour, carried out by a 
thinker of such astonishing vigour, it would be necessary to follow 
Mr. Pollock’s complete survey of the doctrine, and to point out how 
constantly Spinoza brings us into contact with the ultimate 
problems of thought, and how forcibly he suggests the true line of 
assault. 

I will only now endeavour to consider briefly from this point 
of view one of the characteristic peculiarities of Spinoza’s system 
—I mean his uncompromising attack upon the doctrine of final 
causes. It is, indeed, plain that from Spinoza’s point of view, 
there can be no place for any such doctrine. For, in his thought, 
the universe is always regarded from the mathematical point of 
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view. The peculiarity goes, as I cannot help thinking, a little 
deeper than Mr. Pollock is willing to admit. Spinoza, as it seems 
to*me, not only uses geometrical forms and brings in geome- 
trical examples by way of illustration, but is always referring to 
them, tacitly or explicitly, as the specific instances by which he 
virtually tests the truth of his abstract propositions. He tries the 
weapons which he has forged upon the geometrical anvil to test 
their temper. And it is sufficiently clear that geometrical demon- 
strations do not properly admit of any reference to a supposed end. 
To ask the question why ? in regard to such demonstrations, would 
appear, to ordinary minds at least (for no proposition, as we know, 
is too absurd for philosophers), to have no conceivable meaning. 
Why do two and two make four? Why are the three angles of a 
triangle equal to two right angles? It is possible to put such 
words together, but they convey no intelligible sense. We see 
that two and two make four, and we are made to see by demon- 
stration that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
and there is an end of it. Spinoza thus regards the revelation of a 
new standard of truth by mathematics as the most prominent cause 
of the dissipation of the illusions of final causes; for mathematics, as 
he says, are concerned not with ends but with the essences and 
properties of figures. This is the type to which all knowledge 
would conform as it became perfect. There can be no such thing 
as contingency ; whatever is, flows from the infinite nature of God. 
The whole universe is an unbroken chain of cause and effect; and 
the relation between cause and effect corresponds to that between 
any property of a circle and its definition. Each specific determi- 
nation of every event down to the minutest detail arises by equal 
necessity. If all our ideas were adequate, this necessity would 
become a matter of intuition, and to ask why? would be as un- 
reasonable as in the case of arithmetic. And hence, too, the phrases, 
perfect or imperfect, good or bad, are seen, like contingency, to 
have a meaning only in relation to our inadequate knowledge. 
They have no absolute sense in regard to the universe. “ By 
perfection and reality,” says Spinoza in one of his pregnant defini- 
tions, “I understand the same thing.” This is not, as it might 
seem to be in some systems, an avowal of thoroughgoing optimism. 
On the contrary, it makes optimism and pessimism equally irre- 
levant. When we call a thing perfect we compare it with some 
type existing in our mind and which we suppose to exist in the 
mind of the conceiver. A house is perfect in so far as it fulfils the 
intention of the architect, ora poem as it exactly expresses the poet’s 
thought. But for such meaning there is simply no room when we 
speak of God or nature. Each particular thing represents equally 
and absolutely some idea in the divine mind. A type is simply the 
indistinct image which is formed in our mind from the contem- 
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plation of a number of individuals, and Spinoza explains, as a 
thorough nominalist, how such types are generated. <A thing, 
therefore, is not more or less perfect as it conforms more or less to 
the type, except in the sense that it is more intelligible to our 
understanding, or more agreeable to our feelings. We call things 
orderly in so far as they conform to a plan which we can easily 
comprehend ; but from the universal point of view such intel- 
ligibility is not an intrinsic perfection. We call things good or 
bad as they are productive of happiness or unhappiness. But the 
feelings which we call pain or pleasure are, like everything else, part 
of the universal system, to be explained by their place in the 
system, and not something external, by a reference to which the 
system can be itself determined. When we rise to the region of 
adequate ideas, things are not good or bad but simply necessary. 
Each minutest fragment is an integral part of the whole to be 
explained by its relation to the whole, but not capable of supplying 
an independent test by which the merits of the whole can be 
measured. Everything is perfect so far as real, whether more or 
less comprehensible by the finite minds, and useful or injurious to 
particular individuals. It would be as idle to introduce these rela- 
tive conceptions as to class the general under the particular; as 
futile to complain of any fact as to declare that a mathematical 
proposition is false because it is too complex for our understandings, 
or to find fault with geometry because some bodily inconvenience 
involves a particular relation in space. 

In this thoroughgoing assault upon the doctrine of final causes, 
Spinoza is protesting against the inevitable anthropomorphism which 
it always embodies in some more or less subtle shape. (od, not 
man, must be at the centre of the universe. Man is at the circum- 
ference ; the effect, not the cause. We have a capacity for truth, 
because some universal truth is given in every particular truth ; 
but we cannot look upon truth as a whole, or regard the universe 
from outside as something upon which we can pass a judgment. 
Even to make the attempt is to fall into inevitable contradictions. 
In pronouncing this judgment, Spinoza so far clearly falls in with 
tendencies of modern thought exhibited beyond the limits of that 
kind of scientific speculation which utters its most effective protest 
against teleology in Darwinism. It is a side of his teaching, for 
example, with which Goethe specially sympathized; and with it, 
to some extent, every one must sympathize who has a vivid sense of 
the pettiness of man in relation to the universe, and who feels how 
all theological systems have really made God in the image of man. 
It is not difficult to pick holes in the peculiar system by which 
Spinoza interprets his thoughts. The mathematical analogy cannot 
be satisfactorily carried into details; and though it is not really 
essential to Spinoza’s argument, it perplexes his exposition. I think, 
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again, that some misconception would be avoided if Spinoza had 
admitted that the word necessary is as much relative to our know- 
ledge as the correlative word contingent. We say that an event is 
necessary when we mean that disbelief in its occurrence is impossible ; 
and, of course, this is a highly useful meaning. Buta thing either 
is or is not ; and Ido not see that the addition of the phrase “necessary” 
adds any predicate which is independent of the observer’s mind. The 
use of the phrase preserves, on the other hand, the irrelevant concep- 
tion of some external constraint, which is precisely the conception 
which Spinoza sought to banish from his philosophy. The necessity of 
the divine nature does not imply that Spinoza’s God is bound by some 
external condition which determines him to be what he is; but is 
simply another name for the nature itself. In saying that there is 
nothing outside God, Spinoza expresses what is meant by the modern 
man of science when he says that a “law of nature” is not an 
external entity imposed upon the phenomena: but simply the 
general statement of the phenomenon. In each case the use of the 
phrase introduces needless perplexity. 

Omitting, however, the peculiarities due to the particular form of 
Spinoza’s thought, it will appear that he is simply expressing the 
essential characteristics of a scientific view of nature. If we could 
reach the goal to which all rational thought tends, or look at the world 
as it would appear from that indefinitely distant point of view, the 
conception of an end would become irrelevant. It must, therefore, be 
discarded even when we are still trying to express our most general 
conceptions, however inadequate they may be. For science must 
tend, if we may use the words, to absorb final in efficient causes. 
It approaches ideal perfection in so far as every particular pheno- 
menon can be explained as a case of some more general rule; and 
the whole body of knowledge organized into a system of coherent 
and duly subordinated truths. Now, to assign a final cause is to 
say that a being is determined to act in a particular way by his consti- 
tution as acted upon by his environment ; and must, therefore, always 
raise the further question how he comes to be so constituted. That, 
again, must be answered by discovering the general conditions of 
life, and when they are determined, his motive will appear in the 
final result as an effect and not asa cause. A final cause corresponds 
to a relation between different parts of a system, not to the whole 
system. The attraction of the earth explains the movement of the 
moon ; but when we take the earth and the moon together, it appears 
merely as a relation between parts which follows as a result from the 
material relations of the whole system. In any intelligible case of final 
causes we have a similar evolution of thought. Take, for example, 
Paley’s famous watch. The argument is cogent and conclusive in 
the assumed case; and its cogency depends upon very simple 
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principles. Materials are arranged in a particular form, which is not 
explicable from any properties of the materials themselves. It is 
explicable when we assume the existence of a being acting upon 
those materials. The watch is only intelligible, in other words, as part 
of a greater whole, and may fairly be regarded as a kind of detached 
limb. We, therefore, infer the man from the watch precisely as we 
infer Hercules from his foot. And when we have got the man and 
the materials, the explanation is so far complete, and we need go no 
further. The whole argument, therefore, is simply this, that when 
any complex process is only in part explained by one set of processes, 
into which it may be analyzed, we are justified in supposing that 
there must be other concurrent processes. And in this it is implied 
that the new agent whose existence is inferred represents a force 
additional or external to the forces already known; and that the 
force which he exerts is precisely measured by his relation to the 
rest of the phenomenon. 

Extending the argument from the watch to the eye, and using 
our terms in the same sense, the nature of our reasoning is clear. 
The eye, of course, is only intelligible as part of a living organism 
under certain externalconditions. The question should be, upon Paley’s 
showing, whether these conditions and the properties of the living 
organism being given, the eye is sufficiently explained, or whether 
we require the intervention of an additional agent. And Paley, 
again, would answer that in the case of any individual, the explana- 
tion is complete; but not in the case of the race. The eye of the first 
man must have been put together by some external agent, because 
we can imagine no way in which it could otherwise have come into 
being. The eye of the individual grows by the intrinsic properties 
of the organism. Here, of course, he is met by the modern evolu- 
tionist, who says that there is no such difference between the two 
cases. Eyes grow, as each particular eye grows, and there is no 
need of looking beyond the properties, say, of protoplasm and the 
external medium. We need not call in an additional force; 
for, assuming these data, the eye necessarily follows. Spinoza’s 
answer would be independent of this issue of fact. In any case, he 
would say, all that your argument can possibly prove, or tend to 
prove, is the existence of some external being, who is a part of the 
universe, for the eye is external to him as he is to the eye, and 
whose power must be finite, for it is measured by his action upon 
the materials. In any case, you do not prove the existence of God, 
but of a god or gods; of mysterious invisible agents, who 
act upon the world from without, and whose own nature would 
require to be explained just as much as that of the materials affected. 
They would be parts of the whole, just as a man or a watch is part of 
the whole; and their methods might be explained, and appear as 
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effects of some more general causes. So long as motive appears in 
your formule, they do not express the most general principle. 

The argument takes other shapes which illustrate Spinoza’s posi- 
tion. The conception of purpose, it may be said, is not excluded by 
the reasoning in this sense. For the primary data of the whole 
problem might have been differently arranged. All that we know, 
or ever can know, of the universe, is consistent with an indefinite 
number of such arrangements, as all that we can say of the laws of 
gravitation is consistent with an indefinite variety of solar systems. 
Spinoza would declare this hypothesis to be inadmissible, because he 
explicitly denies any distinction between the potential and the actual. 
Whatever is possible is also real. To say that God could have done 
that which he has not done is as idle as to say that given a circle, it 
may have contradictory properties. On this point I imagine that 
Spinoza would hardly be followed by modern men of science. They 
content themselves with the assertion that the hypothesis, though 
not self-contradictory, is nugatory. If the existing arrangements 
are not intrinsically necessary, they are necessary relatively to us ; 
for without some basis of positive knowledge, our reasoning is ix 
vacuo, or in other words, represents a mere set of phrases without 
intelligible contents. If, in this sense, the universe represents the 
end of the Creator, the knowledge that he had such an end tells us 
nothing, for we can have no conception whatever of a purpose 
related to no conceivable conditions. 

The argument more generally takes another form. Its true force, 
it is urged, is not given by my interpretation. It is not an argument 
from particular arrangements, but from the existence of order. The 
cause inferred is not external but internal, not transient but im- 
manent. One caution is necessary in accepting this doctrine. 
Order must be understood in the sense in which order is universal. 
Spinoza, as we have seen, understands order in a relative sense. That 
is orderly which is easily comprehended. And if we start from this 
basis, we fall into the insoluble difficulties which appear in the con- 
troversy as to the origin of evil. For we assume that things may 
be more or less orderly, and that the universe is divine so far as it 
exhibits a characteristic present in various degrees. Our argument 
to a Being of infinite power and benevolence is, therefore, inade- 
quate, and we escape only by talking about mystery to conceal a 
covert admission that our reasoning fails. But if we take order in 
a sense of sufficient generality, a belief in its existence is simply 
equivalent to the scientific dogma generally stated as that of the 
uniformity of nature. Our guarantee for its existence is the state- 
ment that the world is inconceivable without it. If this be an 
insufficient guarantee, we are not sure that it does in fact exist, and 
we leave the field open to the doctrine of a blind chance and the 
survival of lucky hits. If it be sufficient, the so-called inference is 
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really no inference at all. We believe that two and two always make 
four, that a given effect will always follow a given cause, and so 
forth ; and, therefore, we say we must believe in a Supreme Being 
who maintains this order. That is, we explain the simplest and 
most elementary truths obtainable by assuming that an inconceivable 
thing—for matter without form is by the hypothesis inconceivable 
—is acted upon by an inconceivable being—for form without content 
is as inconceivable as content without form—after a manner which 
is at least equally inconceivable. Having pushed our analysis to 
the utmost limit, we try to analyze again, and necessarily fall into 
absurdity. 

Spinoza would accept the argument in a different sense. Order is 
not maintained by, it is the Supreme Being. Cull order divine, and 
you have Spinoza’s god, Deus sive natura. If this use of words be 
allowable, no scientific reasoner need shrink from calling himself a 
theist. For, in this sense, the man of science may say that if there 
is no God we must invent one. To reason at all we must go upon 
the hypothesis, even if it be no more than a hypothesis, of a uniform 
and intelligible order of nature. Spinoza’s position is attractive to 
men of science because it excludes the false interpretation which is 
too often put upon their doctrine. In the effort to liberate themselves 
from the tyranny of d priori methods, or to get rid of the anthropo- 
morphic assumptions which distort the true order of scientific 
thought, they have rejected the old theology in such a manner as to 
cut away their own standing-ground. Whilst it is of the very 
essence of their position to deny the existence of chance, they some- 
times speak as if chance, in the epicurean sense, were the ultimate 
ground of the universe ; instead of asserting that laws can only be 
discovered by experience, they seem to maintain that there cannot 
be any permanent laws; or rather, that the discovery of such a law 
implies a fatalistic, instead of a determinist, theory of the universe ; 
a blind, inscrutable force which holds together the incoherent atoms 
of the world, and represents the old deity, only degrading him to be 
an arbitrary and radically unintelligible and unintelligent agent. 
And, similarly, in trying to get rid of the assumption that human 
intelligence was at the centre of the universe, and capable of gauging 
the purposes of its Creator, and defining beforehand the plan upon 
which he must act, they have fallen into the kind of crude materialism 
which, in words at least, seem to deny the existence of mind ; to make 
the consciousness to which the ultimate appeal must lie a radically 
illusory faculty, and to endeavour to explain the thought in general 
as a particular case of some of its special manifestations. Spinoza, 
starting from the theological view, shows that if unflinchingly 
carried to its logical conclusions, it is fatal to the anthropomorphic 
conception and to the doctrine of final causes which follows from that 
conception. The belief in the supernatural—in the theory of spas- 
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modic interventions of the supreme cause, which are regarded by the 
ordinary theologian as of the very essence of his system, are shown 
to involve insoluble contradictions ; and the theologian is thus, as it 
were, taken in the rear by the adoption of his own first principles. 

But meanwhile the universe remains not only: reasonable, but the 
very incarnation of reason, and chance is shown to be a mere illusion 
corresponding to no external reality. The resolute maintenance of 
the inevitable parallelism of mind and body destroys the vulgar 
materialism which tries to explain mind as a special product of 
the properties of matter; whilst at the same time it puts an 
insuperable bar in the way of all flights into the region of mystical 
fancies, and upholds the contention which is the strength of 
the materialist’s case, the necessity of keeping a firm hold upon 
realities, and abjuring all transcendental figments. It is, in this 
way, the special peculiarity of Spinoza to expunge from his system 
the whole class of fallacies which spring from anthropomorphism, 
and generate the phantom of final causes, and yet to leave no 
ground against the cruder assumptions which the ordinary protest 
too often embodies. Spinoza, says Kuno Fischer, is the only 
philosopher who has altogether renounced the teleological view, 
without renouncing a belief in the originality of thought and 
purpose. He believes in reason and order, the true deity of the 
scientific mind, but does not place the human reason at the centre of 
the universe, and make our conceptions of order the test of its 
perfection. 

Here, indeed, there is a certain difficulty. Spinoza should be 
prevented by the general spirit of his system, and by his own 
express assertions, from entering the path to mysticism, God is 
nature. We cannot get beyond nature into a transcendental region. 
The mind, in his language, does not know itself except in 
so far as it perceives the affections of the body. ‘This and the 
whole argument of which it forms a part are expressly intended, 
one would say, to exclude the possibility of any knowledge of the 
abstract “ego” or of “things in themselves.” There are not two 
kinds of knowledge, of which one kind comes through the senses, 
whilst the other is obtained through some superior faculty; but 
all knowledge is essentially one. Things perceived are not the 
efficient causes of our ideas, nor vice versd ; the mind, that is, is not 
the passive recipient of impressions from without ; but neither can 
it have ideas to which nothing corresponds in the external 
world. The whole order of nature may be expressed as well 
in terms of extension as in terms of thought. These propo- 
sitions seem to be elaborated expressly to restrain us from ever 
pursuing the metaphysical phantoms which have no continuity with 
sensible experience. And yet we certainly have a vein of something 
which, in language at least, sounds like mysticism in the last book 
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of Ethics. Some o Spinoza’s most famous propositions occur in this 
part of his treatise. The intellectual love of God is the swmmum 
bonum revealed to us by reason. He who loves God should not seek 
to be loved by God in turn. God loves himself with an infinite love. 
Our love of God -is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves 
himself. God’s love of man is one and the same thing with this 
intellectual love of God. Moreover, though the mind can have no 
effusions, or, imaginations, or memory independently of the body, 
yet the mind is eternal in so far as it has this intellectual love. It 
must be admitted that this language not only savours of mysticism, 
but requires some peculiar interpretation to make it fit in with 
the rest of the system: For Spinoza not only maintains that 
God is without passion, ‘and can have neither joy nor sorrow; 
but has expressly said that the divine and human intellect will 
have nothing but the name in common; adding, with unusual 
quaintness, that they resemble each other as little as the dog 
star resembles the dog. The love of God for himself and our 
love of him must be understood in a non-natural sense to make these 
doctrines consistent. So again, though the eternity of the mind 
seems to exclude what is called personal immortality (for memory 
and imagination cease with the body), it is difficult to say in what 
sense Spinoza takes the mind to be eternal. ‘Time, according to 
him, is nothing but a mode of thought or imagination. It be- 
longs to the sphere of “inadequate” ideas, and would disappear 
if we could reach the highest kind of knowledge. Now even if with 
some philosophers we can succeed in conceiving an eternity which 
has no relation to time, it would seem, according to Spinoza, that 
the body would become eternal by the same right as the mind. The 
statement that the mind survives the body surely becomes meaning- 
less when the word surviving is unintelligible. And Spinoza had 
apparently some misgivings as to his logic—an unusual circumstance 
with him—as he proceeds to argue that his moral teaching is inde- 
pendent of this part of his theory. Iwill not venture to interpret 
this doctrine, or to pronounce any opinion upon the acute suggestion 
which Mr. Pollock has advanced after much reflection. Perhaps one 
may say in a general term that in any Pantheistic system there 
must be some assertion of the eternity of mind and spirit, understood, 
of course, in a sense exclusive of personal immortality. - Perhaps, 
even from a scientific point of view, we may say that there must be 
some formula—which we have not yet succeeded in properly express- 
ing—corresponding on the subjective side to the objective doctrine 
of the conservation of energy. The form of Spinoza’s theory is 
partly due to a doctrine not peculiar to him, which seems to be one 
of the weaknesses of his system. Upon his showing, feeling is 
resolved into, or is identical with, knowing. Volition and emotion 
are the same thing as cognition. So, for example, he gives 
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as an example of volition, the belief that the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles. And hence the intellectual love 
of God seems ultimately to mean the knowledge of God; and 
the knowledge of God to mean simply the possession of “ ade- 
quate ideas;” or, in short, of demonstrable truth. Demonstra- 
tions, says Spinoza characteristically, are the eyes of the mind. 
Through them we have the beatific vision of perfect truth. And to 
say that the mind is eternal appears to mean only that eternal 
and necessary truths are within its grasp. There is nothing positive 
in error, says Spinoza; error disappears as the inadequate ideas are 
fitted into their true place in the general system of truths. Con- 
tingency belongs to inadequate ideas; certainty and necessity to the 
adequate, which are, therefore, absolutely true, or dependent upon 
no unknown condition for their truth. To say that the mind has 
an adequate knowledge of God is to say that it can rise to such 
truths, and so far Spinoza holds that it partakes of their eternity. 
Thus we reach the moral conception which is the goal of Spinoza’s 
labours. As he starts from a logical development of theology, so 
it is his definite aim to discover what is the highest aim of man. 
And the answer goes far to explain what was the dete:mining 
impulse of his life. The desire to understand is the first and sole 
foundation of virtue. To become, as far as may be, incarna- 
tions of reason, to live according to the dictates of reason, to regard 
the universe of which we are parts as a vast system of objective 
reason, and, therefore, to acquiesce in its arrangements as necessary 
parts of the whole, that should be our supreme dominating prin- 
ciple. Mr. Pollock has pointed out the close resemblance between 
this and the Stoical doctrine—a doctrine of which Spinoza pro- 
bably knew little or nothing at first hand. No one has main- 
tained this doctrine with more vigour and consistency than 
Spinoza; and his pregnant and weighty utterances are worthy of 
the imposing character of the system of which he is the prophet. 
Spinoza, however, applies it on a method of his own; and his method 
exhibits again his affinity to more recent thinkers. It is frequently 
said that ‘Pantheistic systems must be immoral, inasmuch as nature 
is an indifferent god, and produces vice as distinctly as virtue. 
And as no individual can be independent of nature, none can be res- 
ponsible to the God who is identified with nature. From Spinoza’s 
point of view, however, this merely expresses an obvious truth. As 
we have altogether got rid of final causes we cannot find the final 
cause in the interests of morality more than in any other assumed 
end. To endeavour to do so is to subordinate the general to the 
particular. To reason is to put things in the order of cause and 
effect, and not to single out some particular effect as determining 
the cause. We have simply to see how the various phenomena of 
human life or of the material world follow from wider causes; and 
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every moral principle must be a deduction from these causes, and 
cannot be discovered independently. Moral rules can be broken, 
and therefore they cannot be laws of nature. We have to account 
for bad men as for good men simply as facts, and not to turn our 
eyes from facts because they are disagreeable. As Spinoza says in 
a famous sentence of his Zractatus Politicus, he means to examine 
the science of politics as calmly as the science of mathematics, and 
has therefore sedulously taken care not to laugh nor weep nor rail 
at human actions, but to understand them. That is the statement 
of the method which must be adopted by every one who would study 
morals in a scientific spirit. 

What, then, is the essence of morality according to Spinoza? 
The root from which all morality springs is in his language the 
conatus by which everything in suo esse perseverare conatur. This 
effort to maintain its own being is nothing else but the very essence 
of the man, from whose nature these things necessarily follow which 
are necessary to his preservation. This which becomes will in the 
mind or appetite in the man considered as mind and body, is desire 
so far as it is conscious. In deducing morality from this primary 
principle which is common to all things, for in another sphere it is 
simply an attempt to formulate the first law of mechanical science, 
Spinoza’s argument is coloured by his characteristic assumptions. It 
gives some apparent sanction to the opinion that his doctrine is really 
egoistic. If each thing is in such sense separate that it is to care 
only for its own existence, the ultimate principle seems to be self- 
love. As Spinoza says in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, in a 
state of nature the right of each being is the same thing as its power, 
and thus big fish eat little fish by the highest natural right. And 
thus morality would merely be an agreement between men to observe 
certain rules, so far and so long as they were mutually useful. In 
this direction the doctrine sounds like pure egoism. The conclusion, 
indeed, was explicitly repudiated by Spinoza himself. Nobody could 
say more emphatically that society is in some sense natural to man ; 
or that the society of a man’s fellows is of all things the most useful 
to himself; and that to live by reason is to live for the common 
good. And yet the mode in which he conceives the origin and 
nature of society as dependent upon a compact between independent 
units implies an individualist substratum of theory from which he 
cannot quite free himself. His doctrine, as Mr. Pollock shows, has 
a very close affinity with that of Hobbes, of whom he was in some 
sense the disciple, so far as his political doctrine is concerned. The 
social union always remains something external and contingent ; 
society is always potentially resoluble into separate atoms, an aggre- 
gate of independent parts rather than a true organic growth. And 
though he labours to show a necessary identity of interests, in so 
far as men live according to reason, his argument seems to betray 
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an artificial and unsatisfactory foundation. Nobody, indeed, could 
realise more fully the degree in which the average human being 
is under the dominion of passions and “inadequate ideas;” and it 
would seem that the identity of interests which he assumes could 
only be reached in that ideal state of society in which all men should 
become reasonable. Until that ideal is attained his escape from the 
egoistic theory seems to be rather precarious. In one case, indeed, 
and that a very important one for Spinoza, we may assume that the 
solution would be perfect. So far as a man is a philosopher, and 
so constituted that the pursuit of truth is the absorbing aim of his 
life, he is necessarily labouring for himself in labouring for others. 
He who extends the empire of truth is making conquests not for 
himself alone but for humanity ; and the fruits of his labours have 
the best claim to be called eternal. For a Spinoza, in short, there 
is no distinction between the pursuit of his own happiness and the 
pursuit of the general happiness. But we are not all Spinozas, and 
even a Spinoza has to be something more than a reasoning machine, 
and therefore has come into collision with his fellows in relations 
where the dictates of pure reason are not so free from ambiguity. 
The ethical doctrine of Spinoza, however, has another aspect. 
He avoids the line of speculation common to most philosophers who 
in some respects share his view of the essential reasonableness of 
morality. They are led to identify, in some sense or other, the 
moral obligation with logical necessity. The essence of morality 
is supposed to reside in the abstract form of law; and we have such 
theories in Kant’s Categorical Imperative or the cruder doctrines of 
Clarke. Much eloquence has been expended upon the sublimity of 
such teaching, which to me (as I must humbly confess) seems fit only 
for a dry professor of metaphysics who has forgotten the existence 
of the passions. But, in any case, it is not the teaching of Spinoza. 
If he identifies volition with cognition, he does not sink one term 
in the other so as to reduce all living to a mere process of working 
out abstract formuls. So long as we are in this purely logical region, 
and arranging things in the order of cause and effect, we are beyond 
the region of morality. We are in a sphere where good and bad, 
perfect and imperfect have no meaning, and where we are indeed 
laying the base of moral as of all other truth ; but have not to take 
into account these secondary distinctions. Morality must be founded 
upon science, but not identified with it. And the only acceptable 
meaning follows as we enter the region of reality and experience. 
For though we have no absolute standard of comparison external to the 
world at large by which to judge of the good and bad, the perfect 
and imperfect, yet those words may have a perfectly consistent and 
intelligible meaning. There is no type by comparison with which 
we can judge of the excellence of a being, but a being may be called 
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more or less excellent as it has more or less reality. And this must 
be taken to mean that a being is perfect or bad as it has more or 
less vitality. In Spinoza’s language things are therefore good or bad 
for us as they increase or decrease the body’s power of acting. 
Mr. Pollock shows very clearly how this theory, though it cannot 
be said to anticipate modern theories of evolution, exactly falls in 
with them, and leaves the doctrine to receive the full interpretation 
by the disciples of Mr. Darwin. Every critic has admired the skill 
with which Spinoza deduces his whole psychological theory from 
this central conception. Morality means vitality. The moral law 
expresses the rule of life which a man spontaneously fulfils in so far 
as he most thoroughly fulfils the general condition of adaptation to 
the whole circumstances of life. If from an individualist point of 
view this seems to imply a selfish theory, because the struggle for 
existence is interpreted as a struggle of each against all, we only 
require a fuller and more adequate perception of the true nature of 
the social organism, to see that the development of the social instinct 
is an intrinsic and essential part in the development of individual 
vitality ; and to recognise in Spinoza’s theory the germ of the most 
comprehensive moral theory. Morality is not an ultimate element 
in the analysis of the existing world; but it is the name of the 
instinct by which the growth and healthy development of a race 
is eventually conditioned. 

Finally, let us notice how Spinoza, here as elsewhere, holds the 
balance between opposite tendencies. He rejects implicitly the 
transcendental theories which on pretence of exalting morality 
would somehow make the laws of human conduct independent of 
the constitution of human nature. But he is equally opposed to the 
doctrine which would give more tangible reality to morality at the 
cost of making it external and contingent. The proposition which 
concludes and crowns the Ethics gives the whole spirit of his 
teaching. ‘“‘ Blessedness is not the reward of virtue but virtue itself ; 
nor do we feel it to be a blessing because we control our lusts ; but, 
on the contrary, we control our lusts because we feel it to be a 
blessing.” Rejecting, as exhaustively as Spinoza has rejected, the 
whole doctrine of final causes, it would be utterly inconsistent with 
his whole teaching were he to regard virtue either as an effort to 
gain some specific reward, which would be to alter and degrade its 
nature; or as a preparation for some supernatural state, which 
would be to make it radically unintelligible. The most virtuous 
man is the one who is most fitted for the universe in which we 
live; and fitted for it because his whole faculties have reached the 
highest and most harmonious development. He will not be ascetic, 
for all happiness is good, except in so far as it impedes his develop- 
ment; nor will he exaggerate the importance of the lower forms of 
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enjoyment, for the fully-developed man must certainly be the one 
who has high intellectual and emotional power, and to whom the 
grovelling view of the universe is therefore an impediment to 
fulness of life. Least of all will such a man look beyond himself for 
a reward. His virtue is not of the transcendental kind, for it is but 
the expression of his fitness for the world in which he lives. But 
the higher his faculties, the more he wili perceive the value of that 
doctrine which Spinoza shares, not only with the stoics, but with all 
moralists of the loftier kind; the necessity of making himself inde- 
pendent, as far as his position allows, of things accidental and con- 
tingent and resting on things eternal. But the doctrine must not 
be interpreted to mean that he is to live in a dreamworld separated 
by an impassable gulf from the world of reality; but that he is to 
do good work, that is the only work which has in itself the condi- 
tions of stability ; that he is to labour for the extension of truth, not 
to try to prop up mere dying error; and to promote the growth of 
a social order which has the chance of permanence in so far as it 
satisfies the legitimate aspirations of mankind. If his labour be 
thrown away, he must take such comfort as he can (for it is the only 
comfort to be found) in the thought that the reasonable man regards 
all things as necessary, not as contingent; or, as we may interpret 
his words, that, as we are part of a vast whole which is beyond our 
power to control, it is as idle to weep over might have beens as to wish 
that two and two did not make four. The highest reward which he 
can reach is the acquiescentia in se ipso ; acquiescence, therefore, in the 
conditions in which we are placed, and in the sense that we have 
acted on the dictation of reason, though we can never be beyond the 
reach of accident. But if a man cares little for such lofty teaching ? 
If he prefers the pleasures of the senses to the strenuous exertion of 
the intellect, and would, in short, rather be a pig than a man? 
What is to be said? Apparently it can only be said from Spinoza’s 
point of view that a philosopher can show the road to salvation, but 
that twenty philosophers cannot make a man enter it; that nature 
will continue to bring forth pigs both animal and human. And that 
the pig, ‘though he may be whipped into decency, cannot by any 
ingenious combination of inducements be turned into a free man. 
The attempt to get out of this difficulty is in reality what squaring 
the circle and discovering perpetual motion are in mathematics. The 
only hope is that as the free man is he who best satisfies the condi- 
tions of human existence, the higher type will succeed in ousting 
the lower. But Spinoza scarcely looked forward to what we call 
progress, nor is it easy to see how such a creed can form part of a 
general philosophy. We must live in the present, though to live 
as becomes philosophers we must fix our affections upon the deepest 
and most permanent elements of life. Lestiz STEPHEN. 
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Every great scientific theory passes through two stages, the induc- 
tive and the deductive. First of all it is built up by an accumulation 
of facts and inferences: the facts are traversed, the inferences are 
disputed, and a great battle rages over its general acceptance. But 
as time goes on, the induction becomes complete; assailants are won 
over, or silenced, or else die off; a younger generation is brought up 
in the new faith; and the doctrine passes at length as an ascertained 
truth into its deductive stage. Henceforth, instead of being fought 
over, it becomes an accepted principle for the interpretation of other 
facts in nature. Such has been the history of the Copernican theory, 
the Newtonian law of gravitation, and the Daltonian theory of atoms : 
such in our own time is the history of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis of 
natural selection, and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of evolution. 
Practically speaking, no biologist of note now refuses to believe in 
the development of all living plants and animals from one or more 
simple original types. Even our bishops hint a possible acceptance, 
and hesitate a mild dissent only as to certain real or supposed impli- 
cations. As everybody quietly swallowed geology fifty years since, 
and yet compounded for Genesis, so everybody is quietly swallowing 
evolution to-day, and yet compounding for other equally irrecon- 
cilable beliefs. At any rate, the scientific world has long since got 
beyond the stage of arguing over Darwinism, and has taken the 
wiser and more fruitful course of applying Darwinian principles to 
the explanation of hitherto unsolved biological problems. Mr. 
Wallace was one of the first writers who thus abandoned the barren 
field of disputation for the real work of extending and tracing the 
consequences of the new discovery. From the moment when the 
great secret of natural selection first flashed upon his mind in the 
Malay Archipelago, es it had flashed upon Mr. Darwin’s mind years 
before on reading Malthus, he has, apparently, had no doubts as to 
the final triumph of the truth. It was inevitable that in the end 
fresh facts and new explanations must break down the resistance of 
the old school; so instead of troubling himself by adding further 
arguments to the vast accumulation gathered by Mr. Darwin, he set 
himself to employ the evolutionist hypothesis, one of whose authors 
he might fairly claim to be, in the deductive explanation of zoological 
and botanical distribution. The results of his work he has already given 
us in more than one form: and his new volume on Js/and Life contains 
his latest views on the subject set forth in a clear and popular 


(1) Island Life. By Alfred Russ] Wallace. Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
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manner which shouid make them accessible to many readers who 
would not venture on the perusal of his more strictly scientific expo- 
sitions. Moreover, the limitation of his subject in his new work to 
the special case of islands allows him to deal with those minor 
differences which are classed as specific merely; while his former 
volumes were restricted to the wider differences which characterize 
genera. Thus Js/and Life is essentially a new work, both as con- 
taining many later and more matured views, and as treating of a 
comparatively fresh and more limited area. Mr. Wallace has written 
nothing more clear, more masterly, or more convincing than this 
delightful volume. 

Evolution is the key to distribution. Every great type must have 
originated in some particular spot, under the influence of certain 
special conditions: and from that spot it must have dispersed itself 
in various directions, according to the means of transport, und have 
undergone greater or less modifications to suit its altered habitats. 
At avery remote period, perhaps up to the dawn of the Eocene, 
Europe and Asia were peopled by no mammals except marsupials, 
like the kangaroo and the opossum. At that period, Australia had 
some land communication with the rest of the world, and it thus 
acquired a population including these marsupials, then probably the 
foremost type of animals upon the earth. At the beginning of the 
tertiary epoch, a new and higher type of mammals, the placental, 
appeared upon the scene in the great eastern continent, and soon 
wholly overran it. Splitting up first into sundry primary groups of 
hoofed and hoofless creatures, it shortly produced all the various 
races of ruminants, horses, elephants, carnivores, insectivores, rodents, 
and apes, which spread rapidly over the whole extent of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. These placental mammals quickly lived 
down the less specialised and developed marsupials, of whom the 
opossums in America at last remained the sole representatives on 
either great continent. But before the rise of the placental group, 
Australia had become insulated from the neighbouring lands, with 
which it has never since had any direct connection. Accordingly, 
the higher mammals never reached Australia at all, till a few of 
them were carried there by man—the dingo by the black fellows ; 
the horse, cow, and sheep by the European colonists. But on the 
other hand the marsupials had room to develop into numerous 
special forms, such as the kangaroos, the Tasmanian devil, and the 
wombats ; because they were not kept down as in Asia and America 
by the competition of superior types. Thus the mere peculiarities of 
the Australian fauna sufficiently show us that Australia has never 
been united with Asia since the rise of the placental mammals- that 
is to say, at latest, since the end of the Cretaceous period, «4d pro- 
bably far earlier: for if it had been so united, we know #8t some of 
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these superior forms must have invaded it, with the probable result 
of exterminating its native marsupials. 

This familiar instance may be taken as typical of the class of 
questions with which Mr. Wallace undertakes to deal. It sufficiently 
exemplifies the two main elements in the problem, of which one is 
biological and the other physical; the latter, of course, being at 
present most in need of explanation. But the physical question, 
again, depends mainly upon the changes undergone by our earth in 
past times. We have to consider, not merely the existing distribu- 
tion of land and water, of polar ice and tropical forest, of glaciated 
mountains and warm ocean currents, but also their previous distribu- 
tion throughout the whole history of our earth. To recur once more 
to the example of Australia: if that great isolated land had ever 
been joined to the mainland of Asia since the beginning of the tertiary 
period, then we should find it now inhabited by mammals of the 
common Asiatic types. On the other hand, if it had ever been 
wholly submerged at any one time since the date of its separation, 
we should find it wholly devoid of land mammals, such as the 
kangaroo and the other marsupials. The old-fashioned geologists 
would have led us to suppose that Australia had been sunk bodily 
beneath the ocean half-a-dozen times in that interval, and had been 
joined again sometimes to a great Antarctic continent, sometimes to 
South America, sometimes to Asia, sometimes perhaps to some vast 
mountain region now buried beneath five miles’ depth of the Pacific. 
But if this were so, the fauna of Australia would be wholly different 
from what it is at the present day. We should find in it fragments 
of all the other faunas which were once able to invade it: instead of 
which we find a very ancient, very peculiar, and wholly endemic 
fauna, having no resemblance to anything which has existed in any 
other country since the later Eocene age. Thus the existing distribution 
of organic forms is at once a clue to the former distribution of land 
and water, and itself a result of that distribution. We can infer the 
cause from the effect ; though we are often able to bring up inde- 
pendent evidence which forcibly strengthens and confirms our 
inferences. 

Everything then depends upon the question whether, in the past, 
continents and oceans have had anything like permanence, or whether 
they have been in that perpetual state of flux and interchange which 
the old geologists imagined. If a deep sea now and then occupies 
the site of the eastern continent, from England to Japan; if a vast 
mainland occasionally bridges over the Pacific from China to Pata- 
gonia; if an open ocean often fills up the north temperate region, 
while a system of continents gathers around the south pole—then, of 
course, the task of tracing out the interactions between organic evo- 
lution and geographical features would be impossible. But we have 
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seen already that in the case of Australia the fauna itself sufficiently 
points out the true facts of geological history : and the faunas and 
floras of the larger continents also tell a similar though slightly 
varied tale. Mr. Wallace, however, does not rely entirely or even 
mainly upon arguments of this nature. He shows by several inde- 
pendent lines of reasoning that the present distribution of land and 
water approximately represents the distribution throughout an 
immense period of past time, at least ever since the opening of the 
secondary epoch. It is true that the earliest secondary deposits are 
quite modern in age, compared with the whole lapse of time since 
the first evolution of life upon the earth; but then, we are 
little concerned with the distribution of those lower and chiefly 
marine forms of life which existed almost alone in the long primary 
epoch ; while we are greatly interested in the higher and chiefly 
terrestrial forms which first appear in the secondary and tertiary 
epochs—the birds, mammals, and flowering plants. Mr. Wallace 
himself believes that the continents have always existed since 


_ paleozoic times, in a circle around the North Pole, with three south- 


ward extensions, as at present: but he thinks they have undergone 
a constant development, which only reached its full form at the 
glacial period. Hence the real and practical question for our 
present purpose resolves itself into this—what evidence have we of 
the comparative permanence of our oceans and continents through- 
out the secondary and tertiary epochs ? 

To this question Mr. Wallace has always given satisfactory 
answers, which he now recapitulates and strengthens by further 
arguments. The continents which we see at the present day have 
probably almost always occupied much the same positions as those 
which they occupy in our own time. It is true every part of 
them has at one time or other been under water; but still these 
submerged parts were, nevertheless, high submarine banks lying 
in the immediate neighbourhood of dry land. They were, in 
fact, parts of continental bosses, slightly depressed beneath 
sea-level. It seems likely that from a very early period the 
three great oceans—Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian—have filled the 
same deep hollows in which they now lie. It seems equally 
probable that two or three great masses of land, compactly 
grouped around the North Pole, and tapering towards the south, 
sometimes united and sometimes separated by shallow seas, but 
always essentially connected with one another, have almost javari- 
ably occupied the positions now held respectively by Eurepe, Asia, 
and North “Africa, by South Africa, and by North «nd South 
America. Even Australia seems to have been relativels constant in 
position ever since the beginning of the Eocene age, ald probably 
far earlier. It should be added, however, that Mr. Willace alleges 
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reasons for believing in the permanence of the actual continents 
even in paleozoic times. 

Around all our existing continents there runs a belt of shallow 
water about 100 fathoms deep. Sometimes this belt stretches only 
20 miles from the shore; more often it extends 100 miles; and in a 
few cases it forms a long bridge of several hundred miles between one 
continent and another. The depth of 1,000 fathoms, marking what 
may fairly be called deep sea, sometimes approaches within 30 miles 
of the actual coast, and sometimes recedes to 100 miles or more. The 
shallow ledge which thus fringes and often unites mainlands may be 
regarded as in reality a submerged or non-emerging portion of 
the continent. Now, the dredgings of the Challenger have shown 
that sedimentary deposits, consisting of detritus from the land, are 
only collected as a rule within about 50 or 100 miles of the coast, 
the finest mud being rarely carried to a distance of 150 or 200 miles. 
Beyond this point the ocean bed is covered with sediment of purely 
organic origin, consisting of small siliceous and calcareous shells. 
Hence it follows that by far the larger part of all stratified deposits, 
and certainly all those containing sand, pebble, or visible fragments 
of rock, must have been formed within 50 or 100 miles of then 
existing continents, or else in inland seas, receiving the waters of 
great rivers. But such rocks—sandstones, limestones, conglomerates, 
and shales—occupy the centre of all our great continents ; and they 
were probably, therefore, deposited either in arms of the ocean, like 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, or in vast inland lakes, like the 
Caspian. Professor Geikie has already pointed out the arguments 
in favour of the littoral origin of the pale«ozoic rocks; and Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s inaugural address to the last meeting of the 
British Association points in the same direction. Mr. Wallace adds 
several fresh arguments of like implication. Even as regards the 
chalk, generally represented as a typical deep-sea deposit, he shows 
that its chemical composition differs considerably from that of the 
modern oceanic globigerina ooze ; while similar ooze from coral reefs 
and other shallow places resembles it much more closely. Dr. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, one of our leading authorities on the mollusca, declares 
that the chalk fossils are distinctly shoal water forms. Moreover, 
even the chalk is found only in a comparatively restricted belt of 
Europe, from Ireland to the Crimea, and from Southern Sweden to 
Bordeaux. The sea in which it was formed was, therefore, pro- 
bably an earlier and somewhat larger Mediterranean, extending 
across Central Europe, and bounded by the Scandinavian Highlands, 
Russia, Austria, and South Germany, and the south of France. In 
like manner the large number of fresh-water and shore deposits 
found in all countries also proves the comparative permanence of the 
great land areas. 
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The permanence of oceans, even more important, perhaps, in its 
implications than the converse truth, is shown by equally cogent 
arguments. As Mr. Darwin remarks, hardly one truly oceanic 
island possesses even a fragment of paleozoic or secondary forma- 
tions—a fact which clearly proves that the ocean bed from which 
they have been elevated has never at any time formed part even of 
the littoral belt surrounding a continent. Had continents or con- 
tinental islands ever existed in their neighbourhood, they would 
almost certainly have produced sedimentary deposits, as we know 
them to have done and to be still:doing in the littoral belt of existing 
lands. Moreover, the deposits now being formed in the deep seas 
are wholly different from anything to be found in the formations 
which compose our continents. 

Thus we find that our existing distribution of land and sea has 
persisted in the main throughout all time. But endless changes of 
detail have taken place from age to age; and upon these changes 
the distribution of animals and plants depends. Mr. Wallace will 
have nothing to do with those cheap and easy explanations which 
consist in running up a hypothetical continent across the bed of a 
vast ocean whenever you wish to account for any quite modern 
peculiarity of distribution. He refuses to bridge over the Pacific 
merely in order to explain the presence of tapirs in Sumatra and in 
Brazil; he demurs to the invention of a lost Lemuria between 
Madagascar and the Deccan, simply because some South Indian 
species resemble some Madagascar types; and he will not consent to 
manufacture a road from New Zealand to the Cape and to South 
America, for no better reason than because struthious birds are found 
at the present day in all three of them, and in no intermediate 
region. His wide grasp of facts, geological, paleontological, and 
biological, enables him to frame hypotheses which are less simple, 
it is true, but which have the merit of explaining all the facts 
instead of being contradicted by nine-tenths of them. He knows 
that ancestral tapirs once ranged in every country from Sumatra to 
Paris, and from Paris to North America; that ancestral ostriches 
swam about in the Western States or roamed over the plains of 
England; and that we can more easily explain the similarities of 
Indian and Madagascar species by other known principles than by 
such a clumsy and false expedient as that of a Lemuria, whose fauna 
is not to be found in any of its supposed existing fragments, Bourbon 
and Mauritius. 

Passing on to the problem of geological climates, so closely con- 
nected with the distribution and dispersal of plants and animals, 
Mr. Wallace arrives at conclusions which are, perhaps, somewhat 
more doubtful, certainly more opposed to received opinions, yet 
which seem conclusively reasoned out. It has for some time been 
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acknowledged that certain recurring astronomical conditions of our 
planet help us largely to account for those great changes of climate 
which we know to have often occurred in geological time: and it 
has usually been held as a corollary to this opinion, that glacial 
epochs in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively must 
recur at certain fixed though irregular periods. Dr. Croll has 
pointed out that a particular combination of astronomical revolutions 
—the precession of the equinoxes and the motion of the aphelion— 
brings about a change of position in a cycle of 10,500 years, so that 
the hemisphere which at the beginning of that period had winter in 
perihelion at the end has it in aphelion. At the present moment 
this cause probably accounts in great part for the difference between 
the climate of the two hemispheres: for the north has now a somewhat 
shorter and warmer winter than the south. But the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit itself also varies largely and irregularly, though very 
slowly ; and it is calculated that when the eccentricity is highest the 
differences in temperature brought about in either hemisphere by 
the cycle in question would be very much intensified. Dr. Croll 
points out that such a period of high eccentricity began about 
250,000 years ago, and reached its maximum 210,000 years ago. 
He believes that the last glacial epoch, which formed the ice-worn 
boulders and moraines of our Welsh and English hills, began at this 
period of high eccentricity, and continued intermittently in either 
hemisphere with each cycle of 10,500 years, down to some 80,000 
years since, warm interglacial periods occupying the intervals. 
This theory has been pretty generally accepted by all scientific men. 
But Dr. Croll also believes that similar glacial periods have probably 
occurred with each irregular period of high eccentricity. He even 
points out the probability that an ice age, far more severe than that 
with whose remains we are » familiar, occurred about 850,000 
years ago, and coincided with . me part of the Miocene period. To 
this latter portion of Dr. Croll’s argument Mr. Wallace demurs. 
Accepting the general theory that the last glacial epoch was due in 
the main to a period of high eccentricity, he denies that every such 
period necessarily produces an ice age. 

Mere astronomical changes are not in themselves sufficient to 
account for the climatic peculiarities of glacial epochs. Mr. Wallace 
shows that glaciation can only take place when the circumstances 
allow large accumulations of ice and snow. Such accumulations 
require high land at or near the poles. He then examines the 
tertiary formations of Europe, and points out that they contain no 
large deposits of presumably glacial origin, but that, on the con- 
trary, they involve almost without exception the prevalence of a 
comparatively warm and almost tropical climate throughout the 
whole long period in which they were deposited. The Arctic flora 
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of tertiary and secondary times was also of a temperate character. 
Putting all the evidence together, he urges that since the Permian 
period, at least, the climate of Northern Europe and America was 
uninterruptedly warm (up to the last ice age), while that of the 
Arctic regions was comparatively mild. The last glacial epoch he 
believes to have been an exeeptional phenomenon, due to the rise of 
much high land about the pole, coincidently with the coming on of 
a period of high eccentricity. On the other hand, the warm Arctic 
climates which prevailed throughout the secondary and tertiary 
ages, he attributes to the existence of an open polar sea, with 
currents of hot water setting towards it from the equatorial oceans. 
If this view be true—and it is enforced by all that wide and minute 
knowledge of facts in every department of science which is Mr. 
Wallace’s speciality——we must in future regard geographical con- 
ditions as far more important than astronomical in producing 
alterations of climate. The alternate warm and cold spells sup- 
posed of necessity to accompany periods of high eccentricity need 
now only be expected in cases where special features of polar 
geography synchronize with unusual distance from the sun in 
winter. 

In the second half of Mr. Wallace’s work, the general principles 
of biological distribution are particularly applied to the special case 
vf islands, which allow of detailed treatment impossible in wider 
stretches of land. Islands may be grouped in two great classes, 
oceanic and continental. The former are those which have never at 
any time formed part of any continent, and which, therefore, possess 
no indigenous terrestrial mammals. The latter are those which have 
once been united with the adjacent mainland, and which, therefore, 
possess the same general type of fauna and flora, more or less pro- 
foundly modified by local conditions in rough proportion to the 
length of time during which they have been isolated. 

Oceanic islands are of volcanic or coralline formation, and contain 
few or no old sedimentary deposits. Their fauna and flora have 
been wafted to them over sea, and are, therefore, mere fragments of 
those which exist in the nearest mainland. Birds and flying 
insects form their chief animal inhabitants, because they can be 
carried out to sea for long distances on their own wings during 
heavy gales. Land snails, borne in the egg or in crevices of wood, 
are also common. On the other hand, mammals and amphibia are 
wholly wanting. Plants, whose seeds or spores can be readily borne 
by wind or waves, are comparatively abundant. The degree of 
local modification which the species have undergone in their new 
homes depends mainly on three conditions—the length of time 
during which the islands have existed; the frequency of fresh 
arrivals to keep up the purity of the old types; and the peculiarities 
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of the surface and other productions, reacting upon the various 
species. 

In the Azores, we have an instance of an oceanic archipelago, 
where most species have remained fairly true to their original conti- 
nental forms. Lying about nine hundred miles west of the Portu- 
guese coast, they possess an indigenous fauna of wholly European 
character, only slightly modified in a few unimportant particulars. 
It consists of birds, insects, and land shells. Most of the birds are 
waders or swimmers; of the remainder, all but three are common 
European and North African species. Two out of the three excep- 
tions belong to Madcira and the Canaries; while one, the Azorean 
bullfinch, is peculiar to the islands. Thus, a single bird alone has 
varied enough from its ancestral type to be considered as a separate 
species. The reason for this relative fixity of type is that the Azores 
lie in the belt of storms, and that stragglers from Europe arrive in 
the islands almost every season. The one species which has 
varied is the bullfinch, which does not migrate, and is, therefore, 
iess likely to be blown out to sea. Among the insects, the butterflies 
are almost all European; but twenty-three beetles out of two 
hundred and twelve are peculiar to the islands, while a few others 
belong by origin or affinities to South America, to the Canaries, and 
even to Madagascar. As beetles must be reinforced by fresh indi- 
viduals of their own species far less frequently than birds or butter- 
flies, the greater divergence among them is perfectly natural. 
Lastly, land snails, which have least power of dispersal of all, show 
the largest amount of local peculiarity, nearly half being found in no 
other place. The Bermudas stand to America in much the same 
relation as the Azores to Europe, and their fauna and flora display 
almost exactly analagous features. Lying two hundred miles nearer 
the mainland, however, the chances of stray birds arriving from time 
to time are even greater than in the Azores; and so all the birds 
without exception belong to American species. The insects, too, 
remain true to type; but there are four peculiar snails and two 
ferns which have sufficiently altered to rank as separate kinds. 
These two insular groups are examples of recent oceanic islands, only 
just beginning to possess a peculiar fauna and flora of their own, 
and prevented from doing so more rapidly (if at all) by the great 
facilities which exist for intercourse from the continent. 

The Galapagos Islands stand nearer to South America than do 
either of the previous groups to their nearest mainland. But they 
are probably of older formation, and they lie within the stormless 
equatorial belt. Hence their fauna and flora are far more peculiar. 
There are two large tortoises, derived from America, but now quite 
distinct from any American kind ; and five lizards, three of which 
differ specifically from their ancestors, while two have so far diverged 
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as to be accounted separate genera. Among the birds, we find every 
gradation of difference, from those which are perfectly identical with 
continental species, to those which have varied widely enough to be 
classed as generically distinct ; and this diversity bears an obvious 
relation to the facilities which each original species possesses for 
migration to the islands. The insects and land-shells are mostly 
peculiar; while a still larger number of the plants have adapted 
themselves to their new situation, sometimes out of all knowledge of 
their ancestors. 

Continental islands differ in several important respects from those 
of oceanic origin. They are more varied in geological features, con- 
taining ancient and modern stratified rocks, and they always possess 
at least some terrestrial mammals. Recent continental islands, like 
Great Britain, are situated on submerged banks, connecting them 
with the mainland: they resemble the continent in their geological 
structure ; while their fauna and flora are identical with those of the 
neighbouring mainland, or differ very slightly from them. Our 
own country forms, perhaps, the best example of this class. It 
possesses a modest mammalian fauna, identical with that of northern 
Europe, as far as it goes, but much poorer; while in reptiles and 
amphibia it is even more deficient. One of our birds, however, the 
red grouse, is decidedly peculiar ; and two other varieties, the coal- 
tit and long-tailed tit, are sufficiently different to be ranked by 
competent authorities as separate species. Among fresh-water fish 
we have no less than fifteen kinds peculiar to Britain ; and some of 
these have very restricted areas, being only found in one or two 
Scotch or Irish mountain lakes. This strong tendency to local 
variation is due to the difficulty or impossibility of intercourse between 
the inhabitants of one tarn and another. A good many insects are 
held to be more or less specifically British, and there are certainly a 
great number of marked varieties. These incipient differences are 
most noticeable in the outlying islands, such as the Isle of Man and 
the Shetlands. Among the mollusca, Ireland has a slug and a snail 
found nowhere else. Altogether, Mr. Wallace shows by a most 
exhaustive survey of the British fauna, that though it is still in the 
main identical with that of the continent, a considerable amount of 
variation already exists, and shows itself most markedly in the most 
isolated situations, or among the most scattered groups of organisms. 
Borneo and Java, though perhaps no older than Britain, display the 
same peculiarities even more distinctly, owing in part to the greater 
richness of tropical life, but still more, no doubt, to their wider 
separation from the adjacent continent. 

Perhaps the most wonderful specimen of ingenious reasoning in 
the whole book is contained in the singularly clever and intricate 
chapters on New Zealand, classed with Celebes among anomalous 
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islands. The fauna and flora of New Zealand have long formed an 
insoluble crux for the geographical biologist: and Mr. Wallace’s 
explanation, though it perhaps makes rather large demands upon 
our powers of assent, has at least the merit of perfectly harmonizing 
all the facts. Whether the series of changes which he supposes to 
have taken place are actually those which did take place or not, it is 
at any rate certain that such changes would have resulted in the 
state of things which we do as a matter of fact now find existing. 
It would be impossible adequately to summarise his arguments 
without employing many pages; but the gist of his actual conclu- 
sions is this :— 

During the Cretaceous period, Australia was divided into two 
large islands, one of which, the western, was temperate in climate, 
and almost as extensive as the existing continent. The other or 
eastern island was a long and narrow strip of land, extending from 
Cape York on the north to a point beyond modern Tasmania on the 
south, and so stretching from the tropics into the heart of the tempe- 
rate zone. Between these two islands lay a sea, in whose bed 
cretaceous and tertiary deposits are now found uniting the two halves 
of the continent. From New Zealand, a long submarine spur or 
bridge runs north-westward towards Cape York. At some time or 
other a land connection must have existed along this spur, by its 
temporary elevation above the sea level. But this connection was 
only with tropical eastern Australia, while between New Zealand 
and temperate Australia a deep sea channel has always lain. In this 
manner those Australian plants and animals which already inhabited 
the tropical portion of.the eastern island were enabled to invade New 
Zealand ; but those which inhabited the western island were unable 
to do so, unless they had already established themselves at an earlier 
period by stray accidents in the sister land. At an epoch subsequent 
to the re-insulation of New Zealand, the two Australias became 
united by the upheaval of the cretaceous and tertiary sea-bottom, 
and the faunas and floras of both halves were enabled freely to 
mingle with one another. Accordingly, at the present time, the 
flora of New Zealand presents the most apparently capricious rela- 
tions to that of Australia, many families being common to both, 
while others are unaccountably absent. Unaccountably, that is to 
say, before Mr. Wallace’s ingenious solution had been offered : for 
if he is right, the common families and genera are those of the old 
tropical Australia, altered and modified of course by change of cir- 
cumstances ; while the families and genera found in Australia but 
not in New Zealand are those of the separate western temperate 
island. So that now temperate New Zealand has relationships not 
with the temperate but with the tropical portion of the Australian 
plant-life. 
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So much is sufficient to account for the main peculiarities of the 
New Zealand flora; but other facts are implied by its fauna. The 
large number of wingless birds, extinct or living, in so small a 
country, calls for special explanation. Fifteen species of apteryx 
and moa have within recent times inhabited New Zealand. Hence 
we must suppose that when the ancestral form of these wingless 
birds first established itself in the island its area must have been 
far larger than at the present day. Again, the large island thus 
postulated must have split up at a later period into several smaller 
but still considerable islands, on each of which a local species of 
moa or apteryx was developed. Then once more the various islands 
must have been reunited by an elevation of the great submarine bank 
which still probably marks their sites; and the various local species 
must thus have spread themselves over the whole area. Lastly, the 
larger part of this new land must afterwards have subsided again, 
leaving all the species crowded together in the comparatively narrow 
space of the existing New Zealand. Thus, by the combination of 
various facts, botanical, zoological, geological, and geographical, 
which he knows so well how to co-ordinate, Mr. Wallace evolves 
order from the chaos of various isolated observations, and builds up 
for us a complete history of New Zealand and the surrounding lands, 
every one of whose items is a masterpiece of connected reasoning. 
Even if we allow that the whole result is perhaps too hypothetical 
for implicit acceptance, we must at least recognise the wonderful 
skill with which the evidence has been pieced together, and the 
reconstructive power by which it has been made to yield a consistent 
and probable story. If we are not certain that Mr. Wallace’s account 
is exactly what took place, we may at any rate feel sure that it is 
very near the actual truth. 

As a whole, Island Life is almost above criticism. Mr. Wallace 
brings to his task a rare combination of qualities not usually com- 
patible with one another—the faculty for wide and far-seeing 
generalisations, and the faculty for minute and painstaking scrutiny 
of facts. He takes his subject-matter from all the sciences, and he 
builds it into a new and harmonious whole. Every page is inter- 
esting merely in virtue of the special facts which it details; but the 
entire work is a thousand times more interesting in virtue of the 
consistent thread of reasoning which runs through it, and of the 
general light which it throws upon the whole course of organic 
evolution, and the whole physical history of our planet. 

Grant ALLEN. 














THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: 
A STUDY IN AN OLD STORY. 


Cuapter VIII. 


ALvAN, left to himself, had a quiet belief in the subjugation of his 
tricksy Clotilde, and the inspiriting he had given her. All the rest 
to come was mere business matter of the conflict, scarcely calling 
for a plan of action. Who can hold her back when a woman is 
decided to move? Husbands have tried it vainly, and parents: and 
though the husband and the parent are not dealing with the same 
kind of woman, you see the same elemental power in her under both 


conditions of rebel wife and rebel daughter to break conventional 


laws, and be splendidly irrational. That is, if she can be decided : 
in other words, aimed at a mark and inflamed to fly the barriers 
intercepting. He fancied he had achieved it. He thanked his for- 
tune that he had to treat with parents. The consolatory sensation 
of a pure intent soothed his inherent wildness in the contemplation 
of the possibility that the latter might be roused by those people, 
her parents, to upset his honourable ambition to win a wife after the 
fashion of orderly citizens. It would be on their heads! But why 
vision mischance? An old half-jesting prophesy of his among his 
friends, that he would not pass his fortieth year, rose upon his recol- 
lection without casting a shadow. Lo, the reckless prophet about to 
marry! No dark bride, no skeleton, no colourless thing, no lichened 
tree, was she. Not Death, my friends, but Life, is the bride of this 
doomed fortieth year! Was animation ever vivider in contrast with 
obstruction? Her hair would kindle the frosty shades to a throb of 
vitality : it would be sunshine in the subterranean sphere. The very 
thinking of her dispersed that realm of the poison hue, and the eter- 
nally inviting phosphorescent, still, curved forefinger, which says, 
“« Come.” 

Methodically, according to his habit, he jotted down the hours of 
the trains, the hotel mentioned by Clotilde, the address of her 
father ; he looked to his card-case, his writing materials, his notes 
upon Swiss law, considering that the scene would be in Switzerland, 
and he was a lawyer bent on acting within and up to the measure of 
the law as well as pleading eloquently. 

The night passed, the morning came, and carried him on his 
journey. Late in the afternoon he alighted at the hotel he called 
Clotilde’s. A letter was handed to him. His eyes all over the 
page caught the note of it for her beginning of the battle and 
despair at the first repulse. “And now my turn!” said he, not 
overjoyously. The words Jew and demagogue and baroness, quoted 
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in the letter, were old missiles hurling again at him. But Clotilde’s 
parents were yet to learn that this Jew, demagogue, and champion 
of an injured lady was a gentleman respectful to their legal and 
natural claims upon their child while maintaining his own: they 
were to know him and change their tone. 

As he was reading the letter up stairs by sentences, his door 
opened at the answer toa tap. He started; his face was a shield’s 
welcome to the birdlike applicant for admission. Clotilde stood 
hesitating. 

He sent the introducing waiter speeding on his most kellnerish 
legs, and drew her in. 

‘“‘ Alvan, I have come.” 

She was like a bird in his hands, palpitating to extinction. 

He bent over her: “‘ What has happened ?”’ 

Trembling, and very pale, hard in her throat, she said: “The 
worst.” 

“You have spoken to them both subsequent to this?” he shook 
the letter. 

“It is hopeless.” 

“ Both to father and mother.” 

“Both. They will not hear your name; they will not hear me 
speak. I repeat, it is past all hope, all chance of moving them. 
They hate—hate you, hate me for thinking of you. I had no 
choice ; I wrote at once and followed my letter; I ran through the 
streets, I pant for want of breath, not want of courage. I prove I 
have it, Alvan ; I have done all I can do.” 

She was enfdlded ; ; she sank on the nest, dropping her eyelids. 

But he said nothing. She looked up at him. Her strained pale 
eyes provoked a close embrace. 

“This would be the home for you if we were flying,” said he, 
glancing round at the room, with a sensation like a shudder. “ Tell 
me what there is to be told.” 

“Alvan, I have; that is all. They will not listen; they loathe 
—— Oh! what possesses them!” 

“They have not met me yet!” 

“They will not, will not ever—no!” 

“They must.” 

“They refuse. Their child, for daring to say she loves you, is 
detested. Take me—take me away!” 

“Run ?—facing the enemy?” His countenance was the fiery 
laugh of a thirster for strife. “They have to be taught the stuff 
Alvan is made of!” 

Clotilde moaned to signify she was sure he nursed an illusion. 
“T found them celebrating the betrothal of my sister Lotta with the 
Austrian Count Walburg ; I thought it favourable for us. I spoke 
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of you to my mother. Oh, that scene! What she said I cannot 
recollect ; it was a hiss. Then my father! Your name changed 
his features and his voice. They treated me as impure for mention- 
ingit. You must have deadly enemies. I was unable to recognize 
either father or mother—they have become transformed. But you 
see [am here. Courage! you said; and I determined I would show 
it, and be worthy of you. But I am pursued, I am sure. My 
father is powerful in this place; we shall barely have time to 
escape.” 

Alvan’s resolution was taken. 

“Some friend—a lady living in the city here—name her, quick ! 
—one you can trust,” he said, and fondled her hastily, much as a 
gentle kind of drill-master straightens a fair pupil’s shoulders. 
“Yes, you have shown courage. Now it must be submission to me. 
You shall be no runaway bride, but honoured at the altar. Out of 
this hotel is the first point. You know some such lady ?” 

Clotilde tried to remonstrate and to suggest. She could have 
prophesied certain evil from any evasion of the straight line of flight; 
she was so sure of it because of her intuition that her courage had 
done its utmost in casting her on him, and that the remainder within 
her would be a drawing back. She could not get the word or even 
the look to encounter his close and warm imperiousness; and, hesi- 
tating, she noticed where they were together alone. She could not 
refuse the protection he offered in a person of her own sex; and now, 
flushing with the thought of where they were together alone, femi- 
nine modesty shrivelled at the idea of entreating a man to bear her 
off, though feminine desperation urged to it. She felt herself very 
bare of clothing, and she named a lady, a Madame Emerly, living 
near the hotel. Her heart sank like a stone. 

“Tt is for you!” cried Alvan, keenly sensible of his loss and his 
generosity in temporarily resigning her for a subsequent triumph. 
“But my wife shall not be snatched by a thief in the night. Are 
you not my wife—my golden bride? And you may give me this 
pledge of it, as if the vows had just been uttered . .. . and still I 
resign you till we speak the vows. It shall not be said of Alvan’s 
wife, in the days of her glory, that she ran to her nuptials through 
rat-passages.” 

His pride in his prevailingness thrilled her. Alvan summoned 
his gaiety, all his homeliness of tone, to give her composure, and on 
her quitting the room she was more than ever bound to him, despite 
her gloomy foreboding. 

A maid of her household, a middle-aged woman, gabbling of devo- 
tion to her, ran up the steps of the hotel. Her tale was that the 
general had roused the city in pursuit of his daughter; and she 
heard whither Clotilde was going. 
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Within half an hour Clotilde was in Madame Emerly’s drawing- 
room relating her desperate history of love and parental tyranny, 
assisted by the lover whom she had introduced. Her hostess pro- 
mised shelter and exhibited sympathy. The whole Teutonic portion 
of the Continent knew Alvan by reputation. He was insurrection- 
ally notorious in morals and menacingly in politics; but his fine air, 
handsome face, flowing tongue, and the signal proof of his respect 
for the lady of his love and deference toward her family, won her 
personally. She promised the best help she could give them. They 
were certainly in a romantic situation, such as few women could see 
and decline their aid to the lovers. 

Madame Emerly proved at least her sincerity before many minutes 
had passed. 

Chancing to look out into the street she saw Clotilde’s mother and 
her betrothed sister stepping up to the house. What was to be 
done? And was the visit accidental? She announced it, and 
Clotilde cried out, but Alvan cried louder: ‘ Heaven-directed! and 
so, let me see her and speak to her—nothing could be better.” 

Madame Emerly took mute counsel of Clotilde, shaking her own 
head premonitorily ; and then she said: ‘I think indeed it will be 
safer, if I am asked, to say you are not here, and I know not where 
you are.” 

“Yes! yes!” Clotilde replied: “Oh! do that.” 

She half turned to Alvan, rigid with an entreaty that hung on 
his coming voice. 

“No!” said Alvan, shocked in both pride and vanity. ‘“ Plain- 
dealing ; no subterfuge! Begin with foul falsehood? No. I would 
not have you burdened, madame, with the shadow of a conventional 
untruth on our account. And when it would be bad policy? .... 
Oh, no, worse than the sin! as the honest cynic says. We will go 
down to Madame von Riidiger, and she shall make acquaintance 
with the man who claims her daughter’s hand.” 

Clotilde rocked in an agony. Her friend was troubled. Both 
ladies knew what there would be to encounter better than he. But 
the man, strong in his belief in himself, imposed his will on them. 

Alvan and Clotilde clasped hands as they went down stairs to 
Madame Emerly’s reception room. She could hardly speak: ‘ Do 
not forsake me.” 

“Ts this forsaking?’ He could ask it in the deeply questioning 
tone which supplies the answer. 

“Oh, Alvan!” She would have said: ‘“ Be warned.” 

He kissed her fingers. ‘ Trust to me.” 

She had to wrap her shivering spirit in a blind reliance and utter 
leaning on him. 

She could almost have said: ‘‘ Know me better; ”’ and she would, 
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sincere as her passion in its shallow vessel was, have been moved to 
say it fora warning while yet there was time to leave the house 
instead of turning into that room, had not a remainder of her first 
exaltation (rapidly degenerating to desperation) inspired her with 
the thought of her being a part of this handsome, undaunted, 
triumph-flashing man. 

Such a state of blind reliance and utter leaning, however, has a 
certain tendency to disintegrate the will, and by so doing it prepares 
the spirit to be a melting prize of the winner. 

Men and women alike who renounce their own individuality by 
cowering thus abjectly under some other before the storm, are in 
reality abjuring their idea of that other, and offering themselves up 
to the genius of Power in whatsoever direction it may chance to be 
manifested, in whatsoever person. We nosooner shut our eyes than 
we consent to be prey, we lose the soul of election. 

Mark her as she proceeds. For should her hero fail, and she be 
suffering through his failure and her reliance on him, the blindness 
of it will seem to her to have been an infinite virtue, anything but 
her deplorable weakness crouching beneath his show of superhuman 
strength. And it will seem to her, so long as her sufferings endure, 
that he deceived her just expectations, and was a vain pretender to 
the superhuman. The pusillanimous are under a necessity to be 
self-consoled when they are not self-justified: it is their instinctive 
manner of putting themselves in the right to themselves. The love 
she bore him, because it was the love his high conceit exacted, hung 
on success: she was ready to fly with him and love him faithfully : 
but not without some reason (where reason, we will own, should not 
quite so coldly obtrude) will it seem to her that the man who would 
not fly, and would try the conflict, insisted to stake her love on the 
issue he provoked. He roused the tempest, he angered the Fates, 
he tossed her to them; and reason, coldest reason, close as it ever is 
to the craven’s heart in its hour of trial, whispers that he was 
prompted to fling the gambler’s die by the swollen conceit in his 
fortune rather than by his desire for the prize. That frigid reason 
of the craven has red-hot perceptions. It spies the spot of truth. 
Were the spot revealed in the man the whole man, then, so unerring 
is the eyeshot at him, we should have only to transform ourselves 
into cowards fronting a crisis to read him through and topple over 
the Sphinx of life by presenting her the sum of her most mysterious 
creature in an epigram. But there was as much more in Alvan 
than any faint-hearted thing, seeing however keenly, could see, as 
there is more in the world than the epigrams aimed at it contain. 

“ Courage!” said he: and she tremblingly: “ Be careful.” And 
then they were in the presence of her mother and sister. 

Her sister was at the window, hanging her head low, a poor 
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figure. Her mother stood in the middle of the room, and met them 
full face, with a woman’s combative frown of great eyes, in which 
the stare is a bolt. 

“ Away with that man! Iwill not suffer him near me,” she 
cried. 

Alvan advanced to her: ‘Tell me, madam, in God’s name, what 
you have against me.” 

She swung her back on him. ‘Go, sir! my husband will know 
how to deal with one like you. Out of my sight, I say!” 

The brutality of this reception of Alvan nerved Clotilde. She 
went up to him, and laying her hand on his arm, feeling herself 
almost his equal, said: ‘“‘ Let us go: come. I will not bear to hear 
you so spoken to. No one shall treat you like that when I am near.” 

She expected him to give up the hopeless task, after such an 
experience of the commencement. He did but clasp her hand, 
assuring the Frau von Riidiger that no word of hers could irritate 
him. ‘ Nothing can make me forget that you are Clotilde’s mother. 
You are the mother of the lady I love, and may say what you will 
to me, madam. I bear it.” 

«A man spotted with every iniquity the world abhors, and I am 
to see him holding my daughter by the hand !—it is too abominable ! 
And because there is no one present to chastise him, he dares to 
address me and talk of his foul passion for my daughter. I repeat: 
that which you have to do is to go. My ears are shut. You can 
annoy, you can insult, you cannot move me. Go.’ She stamped: 
her aspect spat. 

Alvan bowed. Under perfect self-command, he said: “I will go 
at once to Clotilde’s father. I may hope that with a reasonable man 
I shall speedily come to an understanding.” 

She retorted: ‘‘ Enter his house, and he will have you driven out 
by his lacqueys.”’ 

“ Hardly: I am not of those men who are driven from houses,” 
Alvan said, smiling. “But, madam, I will act on your warning, 
and spare her father, for all sakes, the attempt; seeing that he does 
not yet know whom he deals with. I will write to him.” 

“Letters from you will be flung back unopened.” 

“It may, of course, be possible to destroy even my patience, 
madam.” 

“Mine, sir, is at an end.” 

“You reduce us to rely on ourselves ; it is the sole alternative.” 

“You have not waited for that,” rejoined Frau von Riidiger. 
“You have already destroyed my daughter’s reputation by inducing 
her to leave her father’s house and hesitate to return. Oh! you are 
known for your dealings with women as well as men. We know 
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you. We have, we pray to God, little more to learn of you. You! 
ah—thief! ” 

“Thief! ”” Alvan’s voice rose on her’s like the clapping echo of 
it. She had up the whole angry pride of the man in arms, and 
could discern that she had struck the wound in his history; but 
he was terrible to look at, so she made the charge supportable by 
saying, 

“You have stolen my child from me!” 

Clotilde raised her throat, shrewish in excitement. ‘“ False! He 
did not. I went to him of my own will, to run from your heartless- 
ness, mother—that I call mother !—and be out of hearing of my 
father’s curses and threats. Yes, {to him I fled, feeling that I 
belonged more to him than to you. And never will I return to 
you. You have killed my love; I am this man’s own because I 
love him only ; him ever! him you abuse, as his partner in life for 
all it may give!—as his wife! Trample on him, you trample on 
me. Make black brows at your child for choosing the man, of all 
men alive, to worship and follow through the world, I do. I am his. 
I glory in him,” 

Her gaze on Alvan said: ‘ Now!’ Was she not worthy of him 
now ? And would they not go forth together now? Oh! now! 

Her gaze was met by nothing like the brilliant counterpart she 
merited. It was as if she had offered her beauty to a glass, and 
found a reflection in dull metal. He smiled calmly from her to her 
mother. He said: ‘‘ You accuse me of stealing your child, madam. 
You shall acknowledge that you have wronged me. Clotilde, my 
Clotilde! may I count-on you to do all and everything forme? Is 
there any sacrifice I could ask that would be too hard for you? Will 
you at one sign from me go or do as I request you?” 

She replied, in an anguish over the chilling riddle of his calm- 
ness: “I will,” but sprang out of that obedient consent, fearful of 
overacting her part of slave to him before her mother, in a ghastly 
apprehension of the part he was for playing to the same audience. 
“Yes, I will do all, all that you command. Iam yours. I will go 
with you. Bid me do whatever you can think of, all except bid me 
go back to the people I have hitherto called mine—not that !”’ 

“And that is what I have to request of you,” said he, with his 
calm smile brightening and growing more foreign, histrionic, un- 
readable to her. ‘ And this greatest sacrifice that you can perform 
for me, are you prepared to do it? Will you?” 

She tried to decipher the mask he wore: it was proof against her 
imploring eyes. “If you can ask me—if you can positively wish it 
—yes,” she said. ‘ But think of what you are doing. Oh, Alvan, 
not back to them! Think!” 
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He smiled insufferably. He was bent on winning a parent-blest 
bride, an unimpeachable wife, a lady handed to him instead of taken, 
one of the world’s polished silver vessels. 

“Think that you are doing this for me!” said he. “It is for my 
sake. And now, madam, I give you back your daughter. You see 
she is mine to give, she obeys me, and I—though it can be only for 
a short time—-give her back to you. She goes with you purely 
because it is my wish: do not forget that. And so, madam, I have 
the honour,” he bowed profoundly. 

He turned to Clotilde and drew her within his arm. ‘ What you 
have done in obedience to my wish, my beloved, shall never be for- 
gotten. Never can I sufficiently thank you. I know how much it 
has cost you. But here is the end of your trials. All the rest is now 
my task. Rely on me with your whole heart. Let them not misuse 
you: otherwise do their bidding. Be sure of my knowing how you 
are treated, and at the slightest act of injustice I shall be beside you 
to take you to myself. Be sure of that, and be not unhappy. They 
shall not keep you from me for long. Submit a short while to the 
will of your parents: mine you will find the stronger. Resolve it 
in your soul that I, your lover, cannot fail, for it is impossible to me 
to waver. Consider me as the one fixed light in your world, and 
look to me. Soon, then! Have patience, be true, and we are 
one!” 

He kissed cold lips, he squeezed aninanimate hand. The horribly 
empty sublimity of his behaviour appeared to her in her mother’s 
contemptuous face. 

His eyes were on her as he released her and she stood alone. She 
seemed a dead thing; but the sense of his having done gloriously in 
mastering himself to give these worldly people of hers a lesson and 
proof that he could within due measure bow to their laws and customs, 
dispelled the brief vision of her unfitness to be left. The compressed 
energy of the man under his conscious display of a great-minded 
deference to the claims of family ties and duties, intoxicated him. 
He thought but of the present achievement and its just effect: he 
had cancelled a bad reputation among these people from whom he 
was about to lead forth a daughter for Alvan’s wife, and he reasoned 
by the grandeur of his exhibition of generosity—which was brought 
out in strong relief when he delivered his retiring bow to the Frau 
von Riidiger’s shoulder—that the worst was over; he had to deal 
no more with silly women: now for Clotilde’s father! Women were 
privileged to oppose their senselessness to the divine fire: men could 
not retreat behind such defences ; they must meet him on the common 
ground of men, where this constant battler had never yet encountered 
a@ reverse. 

Clotilde’s cold staring gaze, a little livelier to wonderment than 
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to reflection, observed him to be scrupulous of the formalities in the 
diverse character of his parting salutations to her mother, her sister, 
and the lady of the house. He was going—he could actually go and 
leave her! She stretched herself to him faintly ; she let it be seen 
that she did so as much as she had force to make it visible. She saw 
him smiling incomprehensibly, like a winner of the field he left to 
the enemy. She could get nothing from him but that insensible 
round smile, and she took the ebbing of her poor effort for his 
rebuff. 

“You that offered yourself in flight to him who once proposed it, 
he had the choice of you and he abjured you. Te has cast you off!” 

She phrased it in speech to herself. It was incredible, but it was 
clear: he had gone. 

The room was vacant ; the room was black and silent as a dun- 
geon. 

“ He will not have you: he has handed you back to them the more 
readily to renounce you.” 

She framed the words half aloud in a moan as she glanced at her 
mother heaving in stern triumph, her sister drooping, Madame 
Emerly standing at the window. 

The craven’s first instinct for safety, quick as the cavern lynx 
for light, set her on the idea that she was abandoned: it whispered of 
quietness if she submitted. 

And thus she reasoned: Had Alvan taken her, she would not have 
been guilty of more than a common piece of love-desperation in run- 
ning to him, the which may be love’s glory when marriage crowns 
it. By his rejecting her and leaving her he rendered her not only a 
runaway, but a castaway. It was not natural that he should leave 
her ; not natural in him to act his recent part; but he had done it ; 
consequently she was at the mercy of those who might pick her up. 
She was, in her humiliation and dread, all of the moment, she could 
see to no distance ; and judging of him, feeling for herself, within 
that contracted circle of sensation—sure, from her knowledge of her 
cowardice, that he had done unwisely-—she became swayed about 
like a castaway in soul, until her distinguishing of his mad reckless- 
ness in the challenge of a power greater than his own grew present 
with her as his personal cruelty to the woman who had flung off 
everything, flung herself on the tempestuous deeps, on his behalf. 
And here she was, left to float or founder! Alvan has gone. The 
man raging over the room, abusing her ‘infamous lover, the dirty 
Jew, the notorious thief, scoundrel, gallowsbird ”—-&c., &c., frightful 
epithets, not to be transcribed—was her father. He had come, she 
knew not how. Alvan had tossed her to him. 

Abuse of a lover is ordinarily retorted on in the lady’s heart by 
the brighter perception of his merits; but when the heart is weak, 
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the creature suffering shame, her lover the cause of it, and seeming 
cruel, she is likely to lose all perception and bend like a flower pelted. 
Her cry to him: “If you had been wiser, this would not have been!” 
will sink to the inward meditation: “If he had been truer !””—and 
though she does not necessarily think him untrue for charging him 
with it, there is already a loosening of the bonds where the accusa- 
tion has begun. They are not broken because they are loosened: 
still the loosening of them makes it possible to cut them with less of 
a snap and less pain. 

Alvan had relinquished her to brave the tempest in a frail small 
boat, and he certainly could not have apprehended the furious out- 
break she was exposed to. She might so far have exonerated him 
had she been able to reflect ; but she whom he had forced to depend 
on him in blind reliance, now opened her eyes on an opposite power 
exercising material rigours. After having enjoyed extraordinary 
independence for a young woman, she was treated like a refractory 
child, literally marched through the streets in the custody of her 
father, who clutched her by the hair—Alvan’s beloved golden locks! 
—and held her under terror of a huge forester’s weapon that he had 
seized at the first tidings of his daughter’s flight to the Jew. He 
seemed to have a grim indifference to exposure ; contempt, with a 
sense of the humour of it: and this was a satisfaction to him founded 
on his practical observance of two or three maxims quite equal to the 
fullest knowledge of women for rightly managing them ; preferable; 
inasmuch as they are simpler, and, by merely cracking a whip, bring 
her back to the post, instead of wasting time by hunting her as she 
likes to run. Police were round his house. The general chattered 
and shouted of the desperate lawlessness and larcenies of that Jew— 
the things that Jew would attempt. He dragged her indoors, 
muttering of his policy in treating her at last to a wholesome 
despotism. This was the medicine for her—he knew her! Whether 
he did or not, he knew the potency of his physic. He knew that 
osiers can be made to bend. With a frightful noise of hammering 
he himself nailed up the window-shutters of the room she was locked 
in hardand fast, and he left her there and roared across the house- 
hold that any one holding communication with the prisoner should 
be shot like a dog. This was a manifestation of power in a form 
more convincing than the orator’s. 

She was friendless, abused, degraded, benighted in broad daylight, 
abandoned by her lover. She sank on the floor of the room, con- 
ceiving with much strangeness of sentiment under these hard stripes 
of misfortune, that reality had come. The monster had hold of her. 
She was isolated, fed like a dungeoned captive. She had nothing 
but our natural obstinacy to hug, or seem to do so when wearifulness 
reduced her to cling to the semblance of it only.“ I marry Alvan !”’ 
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was her iterated answer to her father, on his visits to see whether he 
had yet broken her; and she spoke with the desperate firmness of 
weak creatures that strive to nail themselves to the sound of it. He 
listened and named his time for returning. The tug between rigour 
and endurance continued for about forty hours. She then thought, 
in an exhaustion: “Strange that my father should be so fiercely 
excited against this man! Can he have reasons I have not heard 
of?” Her father’s unwonted harshness suggested the question of 
her quailing nature, which was beginning to have a movement to kiss 
the whip. The question set her thinking of the reasons she knew. 
She saw them involuntarily from the side of parents, and they wore 
a sinister appearance; in reality her present scourging was due to 
them as well as to Alvan’s fatal decision. Her misery was traceable 
to his conduct and his judgement—bsth bad. And yet all this while 
he might be working to release her, nsar upon rescuing! She swung 
round to the side of her lover against t:ese executioner parents, and 
scribbled to him as well as she could under the cracks in her window- 
shutters, urging him to appear. She spent her heart on it. A note 
to her friend, the English lady, protested her love for Alvan, but 
with less abandonment, with a frozen resignation to the loss of him 
—all around her was so dark! By and by there was a scratching 
at her door. The maid whom she trusted brought her news of 
Alvan: outside the door and in the maid and mistress knelt. Hope 
flickered up in the bosom of Clotilde: the whispers were exchanged 
through the partition. ? 

“Where is he?” 

“Gone.” 

“ But where?” 

“ He has left the city.” 

Clotilde pushed the letter for her friend under the door: that one 
for Alvan she retained, stung by his desertion of her, and thinking 
practically that it was useless to aim a letter at a man without an 
address. She did not ask herself whether the maid’s information 
was honest, for she wanted to despair, as the exhausted want to lie 
down. 

She wept through the night. It was one of those nights of the 
torrents of tears which wash away all save the adamantine within 
us, if there be aught of that besides the breathing structure. The 
reason why she wept with so delirious a persistency was that her 
nature felt the necessity for draining her of her self-pitifulness, 
knowing that it nourished the love whereby she was tormented. 
They do not weep thus who have a heart for the struggle. In the 
morning she was a dried channel of tears, no longer self-pitiful, 
careless of herself, as she thought: in other words, unable any 
further to contend. Reality was too strong! This morning her 
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sisters came to her room imploring her to yield :—if she married 
Alvan, what could be their prospects as the sisters-in-law of such a 
man ?—her betrothed sister Lotte could not hope to espouse Count 
Walburg :—Alvan’s name was infamous in society; their house 
would be a lazar-house, they would be condemned to seclusion. A 
favourite brother followed with sympathy that set her tears running 
again, and arguments she could not answer :—how could he hold up 
his head in his regiment as the relative of the scandalous Jew 
democrat ?—he would have to leave the service, or be duelling with 
his brother officers every other day of his life, for rightly or wrongly 
Alvan was abhorred, and his connection would be fatal to them all, 
perhaps to her father’s military and diplomatic career principally : 
the head of their house would be ruined. She was compelled to 
weep again by having no other reply. The tears were now mixed 
drops of pity for her absent lover and her family; she was already 
disunited from him when she shed them, feeling that she was dry 
rock to herself, heartless as many bosoms drained of self-pity will 
become. Incapable of that any further, she leaned still in that 
direction and had a languid willingness to gain outward comfort. 
To be caressed a little by her own kindred before she ceased to live 
was desirable after her heavy scourging. She wished for the touches 
of affection, knowing them to be selfish, but her love of life and hard 
views of its reality made them seem a soft reminder of what life had 
been. Alvan had gone. Her natural blankness of imagination 
read his absence as an entire relinquishment: it knelled in a vacant 
chamber. He had gone; he had committed an irretrievable error, 
he had given up a fight of his own vain provoking, that was too 
severe for him: he was not the lover he fancied himself, or not the 
lord of men she had fancied him. Her excessive misery would not 
suffer a picture of him, not one clear recollection of him, to stand 
before her. He who should have been at hand had gone, and she was 
fearfully beset, almost lifeless; and being abandoned, her blank 
night of imagination felt that there was nothing left for her save to 
fall upon those nearest. She gave her submission to her mother. 
In her mind, during the last wrestling with a weakness that was 
-alternately her love and her cowardice, the interpretation of the act 
ran: “ He may come, and I am his ¢/he comes: and if not I am 
‘Sound to my people.” He had taught her to rely on him blindly, 
and thus she did it inanimately, while cutting herself loose from 
him. Ina similar mood the spiritual waverer vows to believe if the 
saint will appear. However, she submitted. Then there was joy in 
the family, and she tasted their caresses. 
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Cuarrer IX, 


Arter his deed of loftiness Alvan walked to his hotel, where the 
sight of the room Clotilde had entered that morning caught his 
breath. He proceeded to write his first letter to General von 
Riidiger, repressing his heart’s intimations that he had stepped out 
of the friendly path, and was on a strange and tangled one. The 
sense of power in him was leonine enough to promise the forcing of 
a way whithersoever the path: yet did that spectre of her figure 
across the room haunt him with searching eyes. 

The letter despatched, Alvan paced his chamber with the ghost of 
Clotilde. He was presently summoned to meet Count Walburg and 
another intimate of the family in the hotel down-stairs. These 
gentlemen brought him no message from General von Riidiger: 
their words were directed to extract a promise from him that he 
would quit his pursuit of Clotilde, and of course he refused ; they 
hinted that the general might have official influence to get him 
expelled the city, and he referred them to the proof; but he looked 
beyond the words at a new something of extraordinary and sinister 
aspect revealed to him in their manner of treating his pretensions to 
the hand of the lady. He had not yet perfectly seen the view the 
world took of him, because of his armed opposition to the world ; 
nor could he rightly reflect on it yet, being too anxious to sign 
the peace. He felt as it were a blow startling him from sleep. 
They tasked themselves to be strictly polite; they did not under- 
value his resources for commanding respect between man and 
man. The strange matter was behind their bearing, which indi- 
cated the positive impossibility of the union of Clotilde with one 
such as he, and struck at the curtain covering his history. He could 
not raise it to thunder his defence of himself, or even allude to the 
implied contempt of his character; with a boiling gorge he was 
obliged to swallow both the history and the insult, returning them 
the equivalent of their courtesies, though it was on his lips to 
thunder heavily. 

A second endeavour, in an urgent letter before nightfall, to gain 
him admission to head-quarters met the same repulse as the fore- 
going. The bearer of it was dismissed without an answer. 

Alvan passed a night of dire disturbance. The fate of the noble 
Genoese conspirator, slipping into still harbour water on the step 
from boat to boat, and borne down by the weight of his armour in 
the moment of the ripeness of his plot at midnight, when the signal 
for action sparkled to lighten across the ships and forts, had touched 
him in his boy’s readings, and he found a resemblance of himself to 
Fieschi, stopped as he was by a base impediment, tripped igno- 
miniously, choked by the weight of the powers fitting him for battle. 
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A man such as Alvan, arrested on his career by an opposition to his 
enrolment of a bride !—think of it! What was this girl in a life 
like his? But, oh! the question was no sooner asked than the 
thought that this girl had been in this room illuminated the room, 
telling him she might have been his own this instant, confounding 
him with an accusation of madness for rejecting her. Why had he 
done it? Surely women, weak women, must be at times divinely 
inspired. She warned him against the step. But he, proud of his 
armoury, went his way. He choked, he suffered the torture of the 
mailed Genoese going under; worse, for the drowner’s delirium 
swirls but a minute in the gaping brain, while he had to lie all 
night at the mercy of the night. 

He was only calmer when morning came. Night has little mercy 
for the self-reproachful, and for a strong man denouncing the folly of 
his error, it has none. The bequest of the night was a fever of passion ; 
and upon that fever the light of morning cleared his head to weigh 
the force opposing him. Great enemies, great undertakings, would 
have revived him as they had always revived and fortified. But 
here was a stolid small obstacle, scarce assailable on its own level; 
and he had chosen that it should be attacked through its own laws 
and forms. By shutting a door, by withholding an answer to his 
knocks, the thing reduced him to hesitation. And the thing had 
weapons to shoot at him; his history, his very blood, stood open to 
its shafts ; and the sole quality of a giant which he could show to 
front it was the breadth of one for a mark. 

These direct perceptions of the circumstances were played on by 
the fever he drew from his Fieschi bed. Accuracy of vision in our 
crises is not so uncommon as the proportionate equality of feeling : 
we do indeed frequently see with eyes of just measurement while we 
are conducting ourselves like madmen. ‘The facts are seen, and yet 
the spinning nerves will change their complexion ; and without en- 
larging or minimizing, they will alternate their effect on us immensely 
through the colour presenting them—now sombre, now hopeful : 
doing its work of extravagance upon perceptibly plain matter. The 
fitful colour is the fever. He must win her, for he never yet had 
failed—he had lost her by his folly! She was his—she was torn 
from him! She would come at his bidding—she would cower to her 
tyrants! The thought of her was life and death in his frame, 
bright heaven and the abyss. At one beat of the heart she swam to 
his arms, at another he was left straining over darkness. And whose 
the fault? He rose out of his amazement crying it with a roar, and 
foreignly beholding himself. He pelted himself with epithets; his 
worst enemies could not have been handier in using them. From 
Alvan to Alvan they signified such an earthquake in a land of 
splendid structures as shatters to dust the pride of the works of men. 
He was down among them, lower than the herd, rolling in vulgar 
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epithets that, attached to one like him, became of monstrous distor- 
tion. O fool! dolt! blind ass! tottering idiot! drunken masque- 
rader ! miserable Jack Knave, performing suicide with that blessed 
coxcomb air of curling a lock !—Clotilde! Clotilde! Where has one 
read a story of a man who had the jewel of jewels in his hand, and 
flung it into the deeps, thinking that he flung a pebble? Fish, fool, 
fish! and fish till Doomsday! There’s nothing but your fool’s face 
in the water to be got to bite at the bait you throw, fool! Fish for 
the flung-away beauty, and hook your shadow of a Bottom’s bead ! 
What impious villain was it refused the gift of the gods, that he 
might have it bestowed on him according to his own prescription of 
the ceremonies? They laugh! By Orcus! how they laugh! The 
laughter of the gods is the lightning of death’s irony over mortals. 
Can they have a finer subject than a giant gone fool ? 

Tears burst from him: tears of rage, regret, self-lashing. O for 
yesterday! He called aloud for the recovery of yesterday, bellowed, 
groaned. <A giant at war with pigmies, having naught but their 
weapons, having to fight them on his knees, to fight them with the 
right hand while smiting himself with the left, has too much upon 
him to keep his private dignity in order. Ile was the same in his 
letters—a Cyclops hurling rocks and raising the seas to shipwreck. 
Dignity was cast off; he came out naked. Letters to Clotilde, and 
to the baroness, to the friend nearest him just then, Colonel von 
Tresten, calling them to him, were dashed to paper in this naked 
frenzy, and he could rave with all the truth of life that to have acted 
the idiot, more than the loss of the woman, was the ground of his 
anguish. Each antecedent of his career had been a step of strength 
and success. The loss of the woman by his personal act towered 
above him like a wrathful vanishing of his guardian goddess in a 
cloud, for a sign of strength and success departed. The woman was 
but a fragment of the tremendous wreck; the woman was utterly 
diminutive, yet she was the key of the reconstruction; the woman 
won, he would be himself once more: and feeling that, his passion 
for her swelled to full tide and she became a towering splendour 
whereat his eyeballs ached, she became a melting armful that shook 
him to big bursts of tears. 

The feeling of the return of strength was his love in force. The 
giant in him loved her warmly. Her sweetness, her archness, the 
opening of her lips, their way of holding closed, and her brightness 
of wit, her tender eyelashes, her appreciating looks, her sighing, the 
thousand varying shades of her motions and her features interflowing 
like a lighted water, swam to him one by one like so many hand- 
maiden messengers distinctly beheld of the radiant indistinct whom 
he adored with more of spirit in his passion than before this tempest. 
A giant going through a giant’s contortions, fleshly as the race of 
giants, and gross, coarse, dreadful, likely to be horrible when whipped 
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and stirred to the dregs, Alvan was great-hearted : he could love in 
his giant’s fashion, love and lay down life for the woman he loved, 
though the nature of the passion was not heavenly, or for the friend 
tied would have to excuse him often, or for the 
which was to minister to his appetites. He was true man, aa if 
he could not quit his huge personality to pipe spiritual music during 
a storm of trouble, being a soul wedged in the gnarled wood of the 
standing giant oak and giving mighty sound of inker at strife rather 
than the angelical cry, he suffered, as he loved, to his depths. We 
have not to ‘plumb the depths ; he was not heroic, but hugely mar. 

As it happened cruelly for Alvan, the woman who had become the 
radiant indistinct in his desiring mind was one whom he knew to be 
of a shivery steadfastness. His plucking her from another was 
neither wonderful nor indefensible ; they two were suited as no other 
two could be; the handsome boy who had gone through a form of 
plighting with her was her slave, and she required for her mate a 
master: she felt it and she sided to him quite naturally, moved by 
the sacred direction of the acknowledgment of a mutual fitness. 
Twice, however, she had relapsed on the occasions of his absence, and 
owning his power over her when they were together again, she sowed 
the fatal conviction that he held her at present, and that she was a 
woman only to be held at present, by the palpable grasp of his 
physical influence. Partly it was correct, not entirely, seeing that 
she kept the impression of a belief in him even when she drifted 
away through sheer weakness, but the conviction was the single 
positive view he had of her, and it was fatal, for it begat a devil of 
impatience. 

“‘ They are undermining her now—now—now! ” 

He started himself into busy frenzies to reach to her, already in- 
different to the means, and waxing increasingly reckless as he fed on 
his agitation. Some faith in her, even the little she deserved, would 
have arrested him: unhappily he had less than she, who had enough 
to nurse the dim sense of his fixity, and sank from him only in her 
heart’s faintness, but he, when no longer flattered by the evidence of 
his mastery, took her for sand. Why, then, had he let her out of 
his grasp? The horrid echoed interrogation, flashed a hideous view 
of the woman. But how had he come to be guilty of it? he asked 
himself again ; and, without answering him, his counsellors to that 
poor wisdom set to work to complete it: Giant Vanity urged Giant 
Energy to make use of Giant Duplicity. He wrote to Clotilde, with 
one voice quoting the law in their favour, with another commanding 
her to break it. He gathered and drilled a legion of spies, and 
showered his gold in bribes and plots to get the letter to her, to get 
an interview—one human word between them. 

His friend Colonel von Tresten was beside him when he received 
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the enemy’s counter-stroke. Count Walburg and his companion 
brought a letter from Clotilde—no reply; a letter renouncing 
him. 

Briefly, in cold words befitting the act, she stated that the past 
must be dead between them; for the future she belonged to her 
parents ; she had left the city. She knew not where he might be, 
her letter concluded, but henceforward he should know that they 
were strangers. 

Alvan held out the deadly paper when he had read the contents ; 
he smote a forefinger on it and crumpled it in his hand. That was 
the dumb oration of a man shocked by the outrage upon passionate 
feeling to the state of brute. His fist, outstretched to the length of 
his arm, shook the reptile letter under a terrible frown. 

Tresten saw that he supposed himself to be perfectly master of his 
acts because he had not spoken and had managed to preserve the 
ordinary courtesies. 

“You have done your commission,” the colonel said to Count 
Walburg, whose companion was not disposed to go without obtaining 
satisfactory assurances, and pressed for them. 

Alvan fastened on him. ‘ You adopt the responsibility of this? ” 
He displayed the letter. 

“I do." 

“Tt lies.” 

Tresten remarked to Count Walburg: “ These visits are provoca- 
tions.” 

“They are not so intended,” said the count, bowing pacifically. 
His friend was not a man of the sword, and was not under the 
obligation to accept an insult. They left the letter to do its work. 

Big natures in their fits of explosiveness must be taken by flying 
shots, as dwarfs peep on a monster, or the Scythian attacked a 
phalanx. Were we to hear all the roarings of the shirted Heracles, 
a world of comfortable little ones would doubt the unselfishness of 
his love of Dejaneira. Yes, really: they would think it was not a 
chivalrous love: they would consider that he thought of himself 
too much. They would doubt, too, of his being agentleman! Par- 
tial glimpses of him, one may fear, will be discomposing to easy 
tunics. There was a short black eruption. Alvan controlled it to 
ask hastily what the baroness thought and what she had heard of 
Clotilde. Tresten made sign that it was nothing of the best. 

“See! my girl has hundreds of enemies, and I, only I, know her 
and can defend her—weak, base, shallow trickster, traitress that 
she is!’’ cried Alvan, and came down in a thundershower upon her : 
“Yesterday—the day before—when? just now, she was mine, 
swore it to me, here, in this room; gave herself—and now!” He 
bent, and immediately straightening his back, addressed Colonel 
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von Tresten as her calumniator, “Say your worst of her, and I say 
I will make of that girl the peerless woman of earth! I! in 
earnest! it’s no dream. She can be made.... Oh God! the 
beast has turned tail! I knew she could. There’s three of beast to 
one of goddess in her, and set her alone, and let her be hunted and 
I not by, beast it is with her! cowardly skulking beast—the noblest 
and very bravest under my wing!—Incomprehensible to you, 
Tresten ? But who understands women ? You hate her. Do not. 
She’s a riddle, but no worse than the rest of the tangle. She gives 
meup? Pooh! She writes it. She writes anything. And that 
vilest, I say, I will make more enviable, more——. Clotilde!” he 
thundered her signature in an amazement, broken suddenly by the 
sight of her putting her name to the letter. She had done that, 
written her name to the renunciation of him! no individual could 
bear the sight of such a crime, and no suffering man could be 
appeased by a single victim to atone for it. Her sex must be 
slaughtered ; he raged against the woman; she became that ancient 
poisonous thing, the woman ; his fury would not distinguish her as 
Clotilde, though the name had startled him, and it was his knowledge 
of the particular sinner which drew down his curses on the sex. He 
twisted his body, hugging at his breast as if he had her letter 
sticking in his ribs. The letter was up against his ribs, and he 
thumped it, crushed it, patted it ; he kissed it, and flung it, stamped 
on it, and was foulmouthed. Seeing it at his fect, he bent to it like 
a man snapped in two, lamenting, bewailing himself, recovering 
sight of her fragmentarily. It stuck in his ribs, and in scorn of the 
writer, and sceptical of her penning it, he tugged to pull it out, and 
broke the shaft, but left the rankling arrow-head :—she had traced 
the lines, and though tyranny racked her to do that thing, his 
agony followed her hand over the paper to her name, which fixed 
and bit in him like the deadly toothed arrowhead called asp, and 
there was no uprooting it. The thing lived; her deed was the 
woman; there was no separating them: witness it in love murdered. 

O that woman! She has murdered love. She has blotted love 
completely out. She is the arch-thief and assassin of mankind—the 
female Apollyon. He lost sight of her again in the prodigious iniquity 
covering her sex with a cowl of night, and it was what women are, 
what women will do, the one and all alike simpering simulacra that 
men find them to be, soulless, clogs on us, blood-suckers; until a 
feature of the particular sinner peeped out on him, and brought the 
fresh agony of a reminder of his great-heartedness. ‘ For that 
woman—Tristen, you know me—I would have sacrificed for that 
woman fortune and life, my hope, my duty, my immortality. She 
knew it, and she—look!” he unwrinkled the letter carefully for it 
to be legible, and clenched it in a ball :—‘“ Signs her name, signs 
her name, her name !--God of heaven! it would be incredible in a 
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holy chronicle—signs her name to the infamous harlotry! See: 
‘Clotilde von Riidiger’ It’s her writing; that’s her signature: 
‘Clotilde’ in full. You’d hardly fancy that, now? But look; ” 
the colonel’s eyelids were blinking, and Alvan dinted his finger-nail 
under her name; “ There it is: Clotilde: signed shamelessly. Just 
as she might have written to one of her friends about bonnets, and 
balls, and books !—Henceforward strangers, she and I?” His 
laughter, even to Tresten, a man of camps, sounded profane as a 
yell beneath a cathedral dome. ‘ Why, the woman has been in my 
hands—I released her, spared her, drilled brain and blood, ransacked 
all the code, to do her homage and honour in every mortal way ; 
and we two strangers! Do you hear that, Tresten? Why—if you 
had seen her !—she was lost, and I, this man she now pierces with 
ice, kept hell down under bolt and bar—worse, I believe, broke a 
good woman’s heart!—that never a breath should rise that could 
accuse her on suspicion, or in malice, or by accident, justly, or with 
a shadow of truth. ‘TZ think it best for us both.’ So she thinks for 
me! She not only decides, she thinks; she is the active principle ; 
*tis mine to submit.—A certain presumption was in that girl always. 
—Ha! do you hear me? Her letter may sting, it shall not dupe. 
Strangers? Poor fool! You see plainly she was nailed down to 
write the thing. This letter is a flat lie. She can lie—Oh! born to 
the art! born to it !—lies like a Saint tricking Satan! But she says 
she has left the city. Now to find her!” 

He began marching about the room with great strides. “I'll have 
the whole Continent up; her keepers shall have no rest; I'll have 
them by the Law Courts, and by stratagem, and, if law and cunning 
fail, force. I have sworn it. I have done all that honour can ask of 
aman ; more than any man, to my knowledge, would have done, and 
now it’s war. I declare war on them. They will have it! I mean 
to take that girl from them—snatch or catch! The girl is my girl, 
and if there are laws against my having my own, to powder with 
the laws! Weli, and do you suppose me likely to be beaten ?, Then 
Cicero was a fiction, and Cesar a people’s legend. Not if they are 
history, and eloquence and commandership have power over the 
blood and souls of men. First, I write to her!” 

His friend suggested that he knew not where she was. But 
already the pen was at work, the brain pouring as from a pitcher. 

He had cooled to the happy assurance of his authority over her, 
all the giants of his system being well in action, and when that is 
the case with a big nature it is at rest, or such is the condition of 
repose granted it in life. 

On the morrow he was off to batter at doors which would have 
expected rather the summons of an armed mob at his heels than the 
strange cry of the radical man maltreated by love. 

GrORGE MrERepIrH. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Porte, at least, has good reason to be grateful to Mr. Parnell. 
He has given a new lease of life to the Turkish Empire, and has 
transferred the centre of English interest from Dulcigno to Dublin. 
The Irish question has now been brought forward in such a shape, 
and with such cogency, that it will not retire into the background 
until some settlement of it has been devised. Meanwhile it will 
be a matter of comparative indifference to the public whether 
the condition of South-eastern Europe be threatening or tranquil. 
The first point to be decided is the policy that ministers will imme- 
diately pursue towards Ireland, and this at the moment at which we 
write is doubtful. Two or three important facts are, however, cer- 
tain. We know that there has been a crisis in the Cabinet; that the 
cause of the crisis was the proposal to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland; that if the ministerial difficulties are temporarily at an end, 
it is because that proposal is abandoned ; that if it is made again, those 
difficulties will be renewed ; and that if it is insisted on, there will 
be important changes in the composition of the Government. 
The policy of coercion involves considerations not only of expe- 
diency, but of principle, and that is the reason why it is unflinch- 
ingly opposed by men who think as Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
think. It is in the nature of things that the links which unite the 
members of a Liberal administration should be always weaker than 
those which hold together Conservative politicians, and this will be 
increasingly the case, during many years to come, in proportion as 
the Radical party organizes itself. If it were a question whether an 
Trish Land Bill should be introduced next session or the session after ; 
whether some of its provisions should be more or less Liberal ; 
whether certain safeguards against the spoliation of landlords should 
or should not be enacted; the minority in the Cabinet might yield 
to the majority, without any sacrifice of conviction. But these are 
not the matters which now press for settlement, and which divide 
the opinion of ministers. During a long series of years Ireland has 
been governed by methods which experience has proved to be un- 
successful. Whenever periodical disturbances—the result of various 
causes, some temporary, some permanent, some inherent in the 
political and social conditions of the country, some incidental to the 
year—have presented themselves in Ireland, the practice with 
both parties in the State has been to resort to exceptional measures, 
to pass coercion Bills, to proclaim that state of siege with which Cavour 
said any one could govern. This policy has had a fair trial. Its 
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miscarriage is demonstrable and is complete. Is it not possible, and 
if possible, is it not wise, to reverse if now, and practically to pro- 
claim the commencement of a new order of things in Ireland? Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and those who agree with them, say that 
it is. They take their stand upon the fact of an admitted failure ; 
and-are at least resolved to break with the regime that has been 
fertile in blunder and misfortune. If there is an alternative course, 
as they believe there is, they demand that it shall have a trial. 

Let it be plainly understood that the objections to coercion are not 
theoretical or fanciful. Experience, we say, shows that the action 
which it is now suggested to take is not adequate to the emergency. 
If it had contributed at any time, or could contribute now, towards 
the solution of the Irish difficulty, there would be much to be said 
in its favour. But we know that this is not the case. It is exactly 
the reverse. Exceptional measures, coercion, suspension of Habeas 
Corpus, and the rest of it, do not tend to remove or diminish, but to 
complicate and exasperate, the difficulty. You may summarily 
deprive as many persons as you will of their liberty; but the busi- 
ness of governing Ireland still remains. 

So stands the case, and if he will only examine it for a few 
moments even the thorough-going partizan of coercion must admit 
that most of the practical arguments are against him. If there was 
a “clear demonstration,” as Mr. Gladstone put it, that the operation 
of the law in its normal state was insufficient for the present crisis, 
that assassinations, outrages, and other crimes of violence were being 
committed in alarming or unprecedented number, that constitutional 
authority had completely collapsed, there would be fair grounds for 
the institution of coercive measures. But this is not so. The law 
in its existing shape may be made instrumental in affording peace and 
security to disturbed districts. The protection given by the Govern- 
ment to the native labourers who went to assist Captain Boycott in 
getting in his crops, immediately produced a reassuring effect. 
Agrarian murders and outrages have not been frequent. In 
troublous times it is natural to view every incident through the 
disturbing and exaggerating medium of fear. A gesture, a sound, 
a hot word, a menacing letter, each assumes the character of an 
assault intended and accomplished. How would coercion deal with 
these? Public opinion is not assuredly ripe for wholesale arrests, 
for the imprisonment of the inhabitants of entire districts in Ireland 
—which is what suspension of Habeas Corpus would render possible 
and probable—in many cases on the flimsiest pleas and the 
shallowest suspicion. Moreover, who and what, according to the 
champions of coercion, are at the bottom of these Irish troubles? 
Mr. Parnell and his agitation. Then obviously the first duty of the 
Executive would be to seize and incarcerate Mr. Parnell. But how 
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is it possible that it should do this when preparations are being made 
to prosecute him in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin? Nor is 
there any reason to believe that suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act is the instrument naturally qualified to deal with the present 
phases of Irish disaffection and disturbance. The precedent of the 
Westmeath Act can scarcely be cited, for the reason that. the 
conditions which existed in Ireland in 1871 do not exist now. At 
that time the whole country was honeycombed with secret societies. 
There is no evidence to show that these organizations exist or are 
operative in 1880. There are two other reasons which seem to be 
nearly conclusive against the procedure that its more alarmed 
counsellors are forcing upon the Government. In the first place, it 
is difficult to say that all those things which are the subject of 
complaint in Ireland involve direct breaches of the law. The 
tradesmen who refused to supply Captain Boycott with goods, the 
labourers who declined to work for him, were certainly within their 
legal right. If it be replied that, though this may be so, the 
influences which were brought to bear upon them imply a wide- 
spread system of wholesale terrorism and intimidation, the obvious 
answer is that it is just such a system as this with which the 
arbitrary abridgment of personal liberty in Ireland can ever hope 
successfully to grapple. If the state of things that now prevails 
were the result of a definite and systematic organization, it would be 
a different affair. Then it might be practicable, as it was nine 
years ago, to arrest the leaders of this organization upon suspicion, 
and thus, by striking at the centre, to paralyse the outlying parts. 
The Land League is not an organization in the sense in which 
Fenianism was an organization ;} it is directed to different ends; it 
works by wholly opposite methods. Life and property are insecure 
in Ireland not because there is any deep or mysterious conspiracy 
against them, but because there is a sentiment of sullen disaffection 
and discontent diffused among the Irish people, the consequences of 
well-ascertained causes, and justified by too indisputable facts. 
Secondly, it is clear that many of the offences now committed in 
Ireland/are not agrarian at all. Thus the man who shot young 
Mr. Wheeler the other day was unquestionably animated by the 
ordinary motives of personal vindictiveness. 

All that can be done with safety in these circumstances is to 
assert the power of the existing law with resolution and vigour, 
and while doing that as seriously and as promptly as is consistent 
with thoroughness, to elaborate measures which may prove perma- 
nently remedial. The attack that the Irish peasantry are now 
making on the present system of Irish land tenure is too general 
and too impalpable to be suppressed by special coercive legislation. 
If the Habeas Corpus Act be suspended, there will be absolutely no 
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limit to the arrests which the Executive may adduce some reason 
more or less good for making. The suspicion in one case will not 
be stronger than it is in a hundred other cases. It will be as 
difficult to imprison an entire peasantry as it is to impeach a whole 
nation. And imagine the effects of promiscuous incarceration at such 
a time upon the Irish people. The Government has declared, re- 
sponsible statesmen of both parties have admitted, that the present 
system of Irish land tenure is intolerable. No one, except a few 
reactionary fanatics, denies that the law is bound to remove the 
grievances which it now sanctions. Surely this is not the moment 
to select for applying a policy to Ireland that will produce a senti- 
ment of bitter alienation from the law, as widespread as it will be 
deeply rooted ? 

If, then, as is allowed, the relations of landlord and tenant on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel are responsible for much or 
most that is unsatisfactory in the condition of the country; if it 
is imperatively necessary that they should be readjusted; if the 
legislature is pledged to address itself to the business of this read- 
justment without delay, it cannot be wise to take a step which will 
produce in Ireland such profound and general anger against the 
English Government as to cause the Irish people to condemn by 
anticipation, and to regard with suspicion, whatever reforms that 
Government may concede. The resort to exceptional law is 
itself a reflection upon the character of the normal law; in this 
case its effect will be to aggravate in perpetuity the difficulties 
with which the normal law will have to contend. 

But let us look at the matter in another light. It is agreed that 
exceptional powers are to be granted, and the Habeas Corpus Act 
suspended, Parliament must be convened, and the necessary statute 
obtained. Now the first effect of this proceeding would be so consider- 
able a modification in the personnel of the Government, that it would 
no longer be the same administration which took office seven months 
ago. It is no secret that if the Cabinet should decide in favour of 
suspension, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain would resign, and that 
Sir Charles Dilke and probably one or two other subordinate members 
of the Govertiment would follow. Mr. Gladstone would of course be 
able to fill their places. Would he be able to secure for himself and 
his colleagues the support which the presence of Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Dilke now guarantees to him? It is 
extremely doubtful. At least half the ministerial majority in the 
House of Commons is Radical,-and considers itself incompletely 
represented in the Administration already. The great feature at 
the general election was the success of the Radical candidates, while 
it is a matter of demonstration that without the assistance and 
organization of Radicalism the greatest Liberal victory ever known 
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would not have been won. Mr. Gladstone’s reconstituted Cabinet 
might be in itself excellent. But it would not command, however 
loyally the displaced or retired ministers gave it their support, 
the confidence of the House of Commons, and would not satisfy the 
country. In the nature of things it would be impossible to delay 
the catastrophe, and the final dissolution of the Government would 
be merely a question of time. But there is another matter to be con- 
sidered. Supposing all this to have taken place. Supposing, that is, 
the fatal resolution to have been arrived at ; the Radical ministers to 
have resigned, and an immediate meeting of Parliament to be fixed ; 
would the practical difficulty be at an end? By no means. It 
would, indeed, be only just beginning. The House of Commons 
might at once take the Irish Coercion Bill into consideration ; or the 
Government, foreseeing the obstacles which it was likely to en- 
counter with regard to that measure, might give priority to certain 
proposals for changing the procedure of the chamber. It is believed 
that the latter alternative would be adopted, and that the first 
thing which would be done would be to submit proposals for the 
introduction of the cléture. If the latter course was followed it is 
certain that it would be resisted not less resolutely and systematic- 
ally than the former. The Conservative opposition would make 
common cause with the Irish members, and all the familiar devices 
of obstruction would be resorted to on a larger scale than has ever 
yet been witnessed. If, on the other hand, the Coercion Bill were 
introduced without any preliminary procedure, it would be met with 
an opposition quite as vehement. Every inch of ground would be 
fought over, and it would be hopeless to think of passing the measure 
before Christmas. 

There are other objections equally practical and pertinent to an 
application to Parliament for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. It would enormously increase and complicate the difficulties 
with which members will have to contend in the matter of their 
Trish Land Bill. With Ireland under military law Mr. Parnell and 
his followers would refuse to be content with anything less than a 
measure ‘which it is certain the English Parliament would not grant. 
The Bill would be received in a spirit not of conciliation but of 
embittered distrust, and its fate would not be doubtful. It would be 
defeated, and the condition of Ireland would meanwhile go from bad to 
worse. Or supposing that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act suc- 
ceeded in giving to Ireland the semblance of tranquillity, and suppres- 
sing the agrarian agitation ; is it not sure that in this event the Con- 
servatives would declare that the argument for Irish reform had dis- 
appeared, that there was salvation in the principle of quieta non movere, 
even though this were but another name for slumbering revolution, 
and that nothing would be done till there was a new outbreak. This 
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is what has always happened hitherto in regard to Irish affairs, and 
there is too much reason to believe that if the oppertansty presented 
itself it would happen again. 

The true and abiding remedy for Irish troubles lies not in extra- 
ordinary measures of repression, but in just measures of reform. It 
is, indeed, just conceivable that when Parliament meets in January 
—and there is little doubt it will—new forms of Ivish disturbances 
may have developed themselves, and that they will have to be dealt 
with by new and exceptional methods. But that this will be the 
ease there is no probability now. Should such a contingency be 
realised, it may be imperative to introduce a Bill of the kind that the 
fanatics of coercion would have fain witnessed six weeks ago. But 
it will be distinctly understood that this measure is conditional on, and 
preliminary to, a bold, comprehensive, and drastic Land Bill. That 
is the great business of the immediate future, and on their capacity 
and determination to settle it the honour and reputation of the 
Cabinet depend. Ireland and England alike expect them to do so. 
If there is one point on which more than another the opinion of the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom expressed itself at the last 
general election it was that of Irish policy. Even the Conservatives 
declared their conviction that the time for abandoning what Lord 
Beaconsfield once called the “ principles of Cromwell” had arrived, 
and some representatives of the then Government let if be under- 
stood, though they did not officially make any categorical state- 
ment of the fact, that they would not apply to Parliament for power 
to re-enact the Peace Preservation Act. There was not a Liberal 
candidate of any importance who did not devote some portion of his 
electoral speeches to the Irish land question. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Bright, Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain alike pro- 
claimed that it must be the subject of speedy legislation. The issue 
was placed before the country in the clearest and the most emphatic 
manner; and when the result of the appeal to the nation was an 
overwhelming Liberal majority, it was, amongst other reasons, 
because the Liberal leaders had pledged themselves to improve the 
relations of Irish peasants and Irish proprietors. We are, therefore, 
satisfied that the Government in discharging this promise will have 
the support of the English people at large. To what extent will it 
have the support of Parliament, and what are the prospects of any 
measure on the subject which may be brought forward in the second 
chamber of the legislature ? 

As it happens, we are not without definite data for forming an 
opinion on these matters. We know something of the lines on 
which the Bill must proceed—that is, we know what is the minimum 
which its provisions must satisfy. It must give fixity of tenure, 


must ensure fair rents, and give the tenant free sale of his interest 
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in his holding. It must be comprehensive, definite, and precise. 
The Land Act of 1870 has been a partial failure because it did not 
satisfy these two last conditions. It was vague and negative where 
it should have been positive and particular; it relied too much, in 
some of its clauses, upon the validity of unwritten custom; it 
extended, for instance, the Ulster usage without saying what the 
Ulster usage was ; it conferred benefits, but it opened the door for 
litigation. These evils will all of them have to be avoided, and 
something is gained when a recognition of this necessity, as well as of 
the necessity of the Bill itself, is made by a variety of representative 
proprietors, Conservative as well as Liberal. It is thus certain that there 
will be a considerable disposition even on the part of the Conservative 
Trish landlords in the House of Lords to regard with favour, or at 
least to think before they oppose, any measure which the Government 
may introduce. So long as the law continues in its present shape, not 
only has the Irish tenant a grievance but the Irish owner is generally 
at aloss. Fixity of tenure, it is said, carries with it the principle of 
confiscation. That may or may not be the case; but the Irish 
landlord is already beginning to feel that he may encounter worse 
evils than measures of territorial reform even though they imply the 
principle of confiscation. If the land ceases to have a marketable 
value, if his farms remain indefinitely unlet, if instead of getting 
diminished rents he gets no rents at all, it will be meagre consolation 
to him to be told that at least he has resisted the insertion of the 
“thin end of the wedge.” Of course to a certain extent any 
Trish Land Bill must involve a violation of the common saws of 
political economy. If there is a difficulty, supply and demand ars 
the two terms in the equation which ought to settle it. Even 
amongst the rigid economists of the Radical School there is likely to 
be some objection to the measure which the Government are bound 
to introduce. But after all, what is political economy ? What are 
its commandments, and what are their ultimate sanctions? The 
laws of political economy are broad deductions from historical expe- 
rience, and from the social state of nations at various epochs. Where 
mention, is made of the correlatively regulating influence of supply 
and demand, what is meant is that given an equality of condi- 
tions there will be cquality of results. But in Ireland the 
equality of conditions does not exist. In England a man may 
make his choice between agriculture and trade; in Ireland agricul- 
ture alone is practically open to him. The economic doctrine of 
supply and demand presupposes the fact of industrial competition, 
and in Ireland the materials for the industrial competition are not 
forthcoming. 

Sut though the opposition to the Bill will be resolute and pro- 
tracted, though it may involve one or two secessions from Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s Cabinet, it is not impossible, it is not even, we think, impro- 
bable, that after having gone through the House of Commons it may 
be accepted by the House of Lords. During the next few weeks we 
must expect to hear many rumours of coalition between the Moderate 
Liberals and Whigs and the Conservatives. The idea has, of course, 
some plausibility about it, and there may seem no reason why the 
report should not be verified sooner or later by the event. The 
Duke of Argyll and Lord Selborne naturally regard the proposal of 
the ministerial legislation for Ireland with something more than 
coldness, and there are many. new members of the Liberal party who 
are as little enthusiastic on the subject. But when it comes to be a 
question of common action between the Liberal malcontents and the 
Opposition, much depends on the temper that is likely to animate 
the Conservative party in the House of Commons. Now, there is 
reason to believe that Sir Stafford Northcote will not retain next 
session even the pale shadow of authority which he wielded six 
months ago. The aspiring spirits who sit below the gangway, and 
to whom Lord Beaconsfield as he was thirty years since, and Lord 
Salisbury as he is now, are the two great models of Tory statesman- 
ship, are rapidly shaking off the restraining influences of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They are all aflame for the fray ; 
they thirst for political bloodshed ; they have resolved to throw the 
counsels of Conservatism to the winds. Sir Stafford Northcote may 
protest, but as vainly as Phaethon endeavoured to curb the coursers of 
the sun. Lord Beaconsfield may approve or disapprove, but there is 
not the slightest probability that he will interfere, and, as a matter 
of fact, there can be no doubt that his secret sympathies are on the 
side of the defiant and intrepid frondeurs. This, however, is not the 
attitude which is likely to secure the adhesion of the disaffected 
Liberals. If the Conservatives wished to detach any section of its 
supporters from the Government, they ought to set to work ina 
very different way. They should do or say nothing which could 
expose them to the charge of violent and reactionary strategy. 
They should merge the partisan in the dispassionate politician— 
who has no personal objection to Mr. Gladstone or the Government, 
but who is concerned above all things for the principles of English 
statesmanship and the welfare of the country. There is no doubt 
that this is exactly the aspect which the most conspicuous section of 
the opposition will not present and will not care to present. It 
would be difficult for them to devise any other more effective mode 
of helping the Government. In proportion as the stars of Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill wax, and that of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote wanes, the popular feeling in favour of ministers will 
erow stronger and steadier. 

But so far as the Irish Land Bill of the Government is cone erned, 
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the practically important question is, What will the House of Lords 
do? Nine months ago Lord Beaconsfield demonstratively proclaimed 
that he was in favour of a policy of combat. The signs of the times, 
he said, pointed in the direction of an attack on the landed system, 
and now he was determined to act upon the obsta principiis maxim. 
As we have seen, there are considerations which may well induce 
him to alter his programme, and it may be confidently predicted 
that if the Tory leader does not on reflection believe the field of 
action to be happily chosen, he will abstain from giving his adver- 
saries serious battle. It is not only to tenants but to landlords 
themselves that the coming measure will furnish relief. Moreover, 
the consequences might be of an exceedingly inconvenient character 
if the House of Lords were to throw out the ministerial Land Bill, 
and political results of as anti-Conservative a character as it is 
possible to conceive might ensue. The existence of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government would be staked wpon the success of the 
measure. If the Bill were rejected by the Peers, there can be 
no doubt that the Minister would appeal to the country. And when 
the great struggle came, when the dissolution was announced, and 
we were in the midst of the second general election that would have 
taken place during a period of eighteen months, what is the issue 
which would be before the constituencies ? The electors would be in 
effect asked to pronounce whether the House of Lords was to be 
permitted in future to dominate and control the House of Commons. 
No more dangerous question from the Conservative point of view 
could be possibly presented to the electois to decide. It is the part, 
as it is the constant object and aim of true Conservatism, to avoid 
raising great constitutional issues, and never to propound problems 
whose solution affects the organic arrangements of an historic polity. 
Lord Beaconsfield knows the wisdom of this as well as any one. 
For these reasons we are disposed to think that Lord Beaconsfield 
and his followers in the Peers will take heed seriously to themselves 
how they dispatch ‘any Irish Land Bill which may be introduced. 
The difficulties in the way of passing such a measure are enormous, 
but the dangers of rejecting it are greater still. 


November 25th, 1880, 7 














